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THE OHIO HERITAGE* 


by WALTER HAVIGHURST 
Research Professor of English, Miami University 


The past is a short word with a long meaning. Once a tropic 
ocean covered Ohio, and now the limestone ledges of our rivers 
are crusted with sea shells, skeletons of fish, and stems of coral 
from the profuse life of that ancient sea. Three times a continental 
glacier crept over Ohio, covering as much as three-fourths of the 
state with a vast carpet of ice. Once a race of men raised burial 
mounds beside the rivers; they shaped giant effigies in the earth 
and heaped up earthen platforms, perhaps to celebrate occasions 
like a sesquicentennial. These people vanished from the land, and 
new tribes marked out hunting trails from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie. And still our history had not begun. 

How long is 150 years? Seen against the deep past of the ancient 
earth and waters, a century is but a moment; it may have taken 
many times that long for the last retreating glacier to move from 
Columbus to Worthington. But this is our time on the Ohio earth. 
Our drama is unfolding, and we bring a different measure. Already 
we have long memories in the land. 

Change comes quickly in America; it came dramatically in Ohio. 
Every spring Ohio farmers turn up arrowheads in their fields. A 
man holds in his hand that little wedge of flint and for a moment 
he thinks of the savage life that held the Ohio stage before us. 
Just beneath our strenuous and complex civilization is the elemental 
wilderness. With a flake of flint found in our flower garden we 
can look back to the beginnings. That is one of the unique aspects 
of America. 

Two centuries ago Ohio was nine-tenths forest, with scattered 
tribes camped beside the streams. If its Indians had all been brought 
together they would have made a town not larger than Middletown 
or Mansfield. Since then it has become a complex commonwealth, 





*An address delivered before the annual dinner of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, April 10, 1953, at. which there was a special observance of 
the sesquicentennial of Ohio's statehood. 
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with cities, towns, and villages, with mines, mills, and quarries, 
with farms, gardens, and orchards. The old faint Indian trails are 
crossed by highways, railways, airways. Above the burial mounds 
rise television towers. In 1953 Ohio has more people than Austria, 
Greece, or Sweden. With these dramatic changes, 150 years seems 
an impressive span of time. 

On an anniversary a man or a society takes a long view and 
seeks for identity. In 1776, before its first settlement, Ohio had a 
clear and positive character. It was an outlying land of darkness 
and mystery. The black forest covered it like a rug, threaded by 
the paths of the Indians and the tracks of the great game animals. 
In that year George Rogers Clark brought 500 pounds of gunpowder 
to Kentucky, to keep the Indians in Ohio. A decade later the first 
settlers came, with caution and daring, and for a generation Ohio 
was a wild land. The first settlements were primitive and precarious, 
but civilization began. The people of pioneer Amesville traded 
coonskins for a shelf of books—The History of England, Gulliver's 
Travels, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Ohio was the 
far West, a land of danger and promise, and it fascinated people 
even across the Atlantic. When young Lord Byron learned that his 
poems had been added to the Coonskin Library he wrote in his 
journal: “These are the first tidings that sound like fame to my 
ears—to be read on the banks of the Ohio.” It was like an author of 
today learning that his book is being read on the banks of the 
Yukon. In those years Ohio had identity. It meant coonskin caps, 
a bounty on wolves’ ears, a cabin in the clearing. 

Now Ohio has no quick and easy identity. What symbol appears 
on the cover of the Ohio Guide? Not a buckeye. The early settlers 
found buckeye trees in their forest but they took no special interest 
in them; only by chance did Ohio become the Buckeye State. 
Thirteen years ago when the Guide was published there must have 
been some debate before the cover désign was chosen. It shows 
a sheaf of wheat and an automobile tire. There is no state symbol 
there, no gathering of folklore and common feeling—though 
once Ohio led the nation in wheat production and it now 
leads the world in manufacture of rubber tires. There was no 
symbol to choose because Ohio is too varied for a single char- 
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acterization. The wheat and the tire are merely parts of the 
Ohio story. 

To make the design represent the Ohio tradition we might add 
another figure. It would be a lean, long-handled, keen-bladed ax. 
Three symbols: the ax, the wheat, the tire. They call up pictures 
from the Ohio past: a cabin in a forest clearing; a spreading farm 
with grain fields ripening in the sun; and then another forest, of 
smoking chimneys and loading towers, the silhouette of industry. 

Into that earliest picture of the dark and silent forest the first 
Ohioans brought their songs and their firelight; they also brought 
the ax. There were a few natural openings in the forest, like the 
Darby Plains and the Pickaway Plains. The ax-men would make a 
thousand openings; they would open the whole domain. In Conrad 
Richter’s novel The Trees, Sayward Luckett, recalling her girlhood 
in the Ohio wilderness, exclaimed: ‘‘O, you had to be a stout body 
to be a woman way back there, for this was way up west in the 
Ohio wilderness. The trace ran through the deep woods and over- 
head the trees were thick as a roof, almost. At the far end you 
could just see the faint promise of light. That was George Roebuck’s 
clearing.’” The clearing was to become a town-site, and in time 
a city with its new forest of telephone poles and chimney stacks. 

Around every clearing in the early years the ax kept thudding, 
and a haze hung over all the Ohio valleys. Soft columns of smoke 
went up from ten thousand clearings where settlers burned logs, 
brush, and stumps at the margin of their fields. Brush burned with 
a leaping fury but the great stumps smoldered, making a slow cloud 
in the sunlight and a glow in the dark night sky. For hundreds of 
miles the air was sweet and sharp with that burning. Land offices 
were spaced across Ohio, at Marietta, Chillicothe, and Cincinnati. 
To every office new settlers swarmed. They watched the land agent 
write their claims on his survey maps; they signed their names or 
made their mark. Then they hurried on to begin their own clearing 
and open their fields to the sun. 

The thud of the ax was Ohio’s first chorus. It sounded in every 
settlement where men were felling timber, building cabins, making 
wooden implements and furniture. These Ohio men were the 
greatest ax-men in all history. 
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The sound of the ax crept northward from the Ohio. In 1812 
there was a great thudding in the old forest on the high east bank 
of the Scioto, across from the village of Franklinton. There the 
village of Columbus was going up and a site was being cleared, in 
the center of the state, for the new state capitol. Wolves still 
howled in the forest and deer came down to the Scioto to drink. 
It is easy to imagine a winter night in 1812, with stars glittering 
in the sky and the forest cold and still. On such a night an old 
gray wolf crept to the edge of that clearing and looked at the 
lamplit windows—the first lights of Columbus. For a while he 
stands there, sniffing the cold air. Then he blinks his eyes and 
looks away from a thing he cannot understand. Silently he trots 
back into the deep woods, knowing an everlasting change has come 
to this country. Something had happened in the heart of Ohio. 
The ax was clearing a place for the law-makers. 

One version of the great seal of Ohio shows a wheat field of ripe 
grain. For twenty years before the Civil War that was the charac- 
teristic landscape of the state. When rubber tires, cash registers, 
plate glass, and machine tools were still unknown, Ohio was a wheat 
state, the leading wheat state, the bread-basket of the nation. In 
those years grain wagons creaked over the Ohio roads carrying 
the harvest to mills and markets. At Canal Fulton, Newark, Akron, 
Lancaster, and scores of other canal towns, long lines of wagons 
waited to unload Ohio grain. Canal barges carried Ohio wheat to 
the Ohio River and Lake Erie. 

Wheat moved northward behind the sound of the ax. Exactly 
100 years ago Tom Edison was a boy in the town of Milan. What he 
remembered best from his boyhood was the wheat wagons creaking 
through the town to the mile-long line of elevators on the Milan 
Canal. Hundreds of wagons arrived daily from the northern counties, 
and scores of schooners crept out to Lake Erie loaded deep with 
Ohio grain. For twenty years the little town of Milan was one of 
the great wheat ports of the world. 

A man worth remembering in Ohio is John H. Klippart, secretary 
of the Ohio Board of Agriculture a century ago. He grew up in 
Stark County, where canal horns sounded across the fields. He 
studied the diseases of wheat and the diseases of cattle. He had 
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a tireless dream of fine herds in Ohio’s pastures and granaries 
bulging with grain. In 1859 appeared his famous book, The Wheat 
Plant—a book filled with valuable knowledge, along with one 
mistaken prophecy. He declared that Ohio was the westernmost 
region in which wheat would grow, that the Maumee River was the 
limit of America’s wheat lands. 

Around the portage lakes south of Akron lay fine wheat fields— 
until the rubber industry began. At Akron, in 1827, the State of 
Ohio, the first barge on the Ohio and Erie Canal, loaded Summit 
County wheat. Then Akron was a village of 250 settlers. Within 
one man’s memory it became the rubber capital of the world. To 
Akron, Youngstown, Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati came a great stream of people. The long lake boats were 
bringing iron ore to Ohio’s blast furnaces, and Ohio products were 
going to the distant countries of the world. Ohio boilers pushed 
steamboats up the Congo and the Amazon. Ohio wire was strung 
on fence posts in Spain and Argentina. Ohio steam shovels dug 
into the jungles of Panama. Ohio locomotives whistled in the 
hills of Ecuador. Wheat had moved on a thousand miles to Kansas, 
and Ohio was one of the chief industrial states of the nation. 

Ohio has had two great gifts of diversity. The first gift came 
from nature: a great forest and the enlarging plains; a spacious 
lake and a lordly river; coal, oil, and gas; sand, clay, and limestone; 
and the deep rich soil. But the greater gift has been the diversity 
of Ohio’s people. No region in history has had such a variety of 
settlement. All of Ohio’s millions came from over the eastern 
mountains, but they came from many backgrounds. Some came from 
Virginia and the Carolinas, some from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, some from New York and New England. So Ohio was 
the first all-American state, with a blending of people from 
the older colonies. In Ohio northerners ceased to be northern, 
southerners ceased to be southern; they became American. In the 
generation after the Revolution, Ohio was the proving ground 
of the national unity. 

The Virginians loved land; they made Ohio a green and fruitful 
commonwealth. The Yankees were traders, merchants, manu- 
facturers; they filled Ohio with the hum and throb of industry. 
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And more diversity was coming. Fresh from Europe to the promise 
of Ohio came a living stream of people—the Germans, the Irish, 
the Italians, the Hungarians, the Baltic and Slavic people. Each 
strain brought its own vitality and its special gifts. The mingling 
of these blood streams gave Ohio a bright strong life-force, capable 
of many pursuits, responsive in many ways to the common future. 
In Ohio towns diverse languages mingled along Main Street, and 
in Ohio cities newspapers were published in a variety of tongues. 
Then Ohio was more American than ever; for it was the destiny of 
America to be a nation of nations. Across the state are scattered 
London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Athens, Vienna, Moscow, Lisbon, 
Dublin. From the Ohio map these names keep asking: How then 
should we ever be a narrow, prejudiced, provincial people? 

What a rich stream of life this is, all the natures of the older 
colonies and the Old World mingling in one society. And what 
a roll call Ohio has mustered, from Johnny Appleseed, who planted 
orchards, to David Zeisberger, who taught the Indians; from 
Ebenezer Zane, who hacked out the first road, to Caleb Atwater, 
who roamed the state and wrote the first Ohio history. That long 
roll would include scientists and inventors like Edison, Kettering, 
and the Wright brothers; schoolmen like McGuffey, Spencer, and 
Ray; men of letters like William Dean Howells and Sherwood 
Anderson; humanitarians like Samuel Jones and Edward Allen; 
military leaders like Grant, Sherman, Custer, and King; indus- 
trialists like Rockefeller, Procter, Firestone, and Mather; civic 
leaders like Brand Whitlock, Tom Johnson, and Newton D. Baker; 
statesmen like Garfield, Hayes, Harrison, McKinley, and Taft. The 
history of America could not be told without these names from 
Ohio. 

On the upthrust island of Lundy off the English coast there is 
an old saying: “Scratch Lundy and you find granite.” We can say: 
“Scratch Ohio and you find a story,” and all the stories come from 
the diversity and vitality of Ohio's people. We can remember how 
the champions of two Highland County towns fought barehanded 
to see which town would get the courthouse; how three rival towns 
on the Mahoning united under the name Alliance; how a German 
settler in Champaign County built a mansion with a fortune made 
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by selling horseshoes to the Czar of Russia during the Napoleonic 
Wars; how old Simon Kenton, who had privately purchased from 
the Indians “half of Ohio and a good part of Indiana,” lived 
serenely on a pension of $20 a month; how a Marietta crew sailed 
a tall-masted ship down the Ohio and across the Atlantic to carry 
Ohio grain to starving Ireland; how a boatload of Welsh settlers 
built a town in Gallia County because their boat was stolen there; 
how a tavern-keeper on the Chillicothe turnpike founded a college; 
how a stage driver overturned a party of congressmen on the 
National Road and named the place Congress Hollow; how the 
“squirrel hunters” marched to Cincinnati to head off rebel raiders; 
how the German Zoarites laid out an Ohio garden on a design 
from the Book of Revelation; how a Richland County man invited a 
slave-searching party to breakfast and said a grace long enough to 
allow five slaves to escape from his barn; how young Harvey Fire- 
stone heard stagecoaches grind through the village of Columbiana 
and got the idea of making rubber tires for buggies; how a Mansfield 
woman started the Friendly House for children of foreign-born 
workers; how the ashes of Annie Oakley were displayed along 
with Chief Sitting Bull’s war bonnet and a signed photograph of 
King Edward VII in the window of a Greenville jewelry store; 
how Irad Kelley sailed a sloop alone over Lake Erie to keep goods 
on the shelves of his store in Cleveland; how General James Denver 
of Wilmington gave his name to the capital of Colorado; how 
the selectmen of Lancaster required any man found intoxicated to 
dig a stump from the village street; how Jeremiah Reynolds of 
Wilmington sailed in 1829 for the South Pole and gave Edgar 
Allen Poe the material for his first tale of strange adventure. 

Ohio means variety. There is no typical Ohio story, for this 
folklore concerns a various and many-sided people. Their diversity 
is the common wealth. 

After 150 years of statehood Ohio is richer and more powerful 
than Governor Tiffin or Senator Worthington ever dreamed. Yet 
this anniversary finds Ohio anxious in an anxious world. Books that 
look into the future are dark with misgiving. Aldous Huxley's 
bitter Brave New World and George Orwell's frightening 1984 
picture a society of automatons, incapable of individual thought and 
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feeling; they foretell social and political pressures that maim the 
mind and cripple the spirit of man. Here the Ohio past has some- 
thing imperative to say. It shows the supreme value of vigorous and 
individual minds, of various attitudes and tempers, of human 
diversity. 

Seventy years ago Henry James wrote: “Americans lack the 
deeper sense,” and he regretted “our silent past, our deafening 
present.” Since then we have acquired some sense of history, and 
this year in Ohio the past sounds clearly through the strenuous 
present. It speaks of a law of continuity and a law of change. It 
tells of people like ourselves who changed a dark wilderness into 
an enlightened commonwealth. It gives purpose and hope for 
the future. 





THE EVANGELIST AS THEOLOGICAL DISPUTANT: 
CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY AND SOME OTHERS 


by CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 
Assistant Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University 


Interpreting the word of God, defining dogma, and disputing 
against heretical views have been primary tasks of religious leaders 
for many centuries. A glance at the countless succession of theo- 
logical battles from Augustine’s condemnation of Pelagius through 
Wycliffe, Hus, Luther, and Savonarola suggests that the respon- 
sibilities of defending what is deemed “truth” and of attacking 
heresy are deeply rooted and persistent obligations of theologians. 
The tradition of tolerance is very young. 

Even in the New World theological dispute has had a rich, 
colorful, and sometimes unsavory history. The Calvinist was as 
prejudiced as the Old World Catholic, the Puritan as sure of 
his views as Thomas Aquinas or Ignatius Loyola. Intolerance and 
persecution, Roger Williams notwithstanding, characterized the early 
American religious scene. The United States today practices religious 
freedom in spite of, not because of, its early religious development. 

The tradition of dispute and intolerance in colonial America 
got off to an early start. The problems created by the less pious 
second generation precipitated a debate that convulsed ministerial 
meetings in 1657 and 1662 and which resulted in a compromise 
called the Half-Way Covenant.’ This agreement, which in the 
end satisfied no one, produced an abundant supply of controversial 
theological works which, while archaic in a modern setting, serve 
as tributes to the tenacity and occasional brilliance of the trans- 
planted seventeenth century mind. 

The Great Awakening, with which Jonathan Edwards was asso- 
ciated, brought forth more doctrinal discussions. Edwards, considered 
the first major original American theologian, did much to reinterpret 


1 The Half-Way Covenant permitted unregenerate adults to stay in the church, 
have their children baptized, and be considered members, but denied to them and 
their children the right to communion. See Samuel E. Morison, The Puritan Pronaos 
on York, 1936), 168; Herbert W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 
1930), 86-87. 
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for his day the fundamental tenets of his sect. He also stirred up 
animosity among Christians with his successful revivals, his re- 
jection of the Half-Way Covenant, and his assault on Arminianism, 
against which he unremittingly thundered. In addition, he blazed 
a trail for later evangelists to follow in combining revivals with 
theological disputes. 

Thanks to the Great Awakening, three groups appeared to battle 
for the future of Jonathan Edwards’ faith. The most conservative, 
the old Calvinist group, preached the orthodox line as it had been 
followed prior to Edwards’ time. The most radical, the Boston 
group of liberals, concerned themselves with removing the harsher 
elements of Calvinism. In the middle, the Edwardians, or Consistent 
Calvinists as they were called, battled on two fronts, fighting tooth 
and nail on such major matters as the meaning of will, cause, mind, 
and inability. Intricate arguments and complex technicalities marked 
the warfare among these Protestant factions. 

The disciples of Jonathan, however—men like Joseph Bellamy, 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr., Samuel Hopkins, Nathaniel Emmons, and 
Timothy Dwight—found the fight more and more difficult, for 
while New Side fought against Old Side, and New Light did battle 
with Old Light, while some were “Tasters’” and others “Exercise 
Men,” new, more dangerous heresies appeared as the colonies grew. 
Eighteenth century liberalism, deism, antinomianism, anabaptism, 
Quakerism, and later Universalism and Unitarianism reared their 
heads to complicate the religious scene. The Calvinists, and their 
non-Calvinist evangelical colleagues, fought against increasing odds, 
but by 1800 their bid for the intellectual leadership of the nation 
was doomed to defeat. 

Failure on the broad front against liberalism did not prevent 
the Calvinists from fighting among themselves. The habit of turn- 
ing out theological essays, examinations, and letters, and of en- 
gaging in bitter disputes, writing critical reviews, and issuing caustic 
refutations was too deeply embedded to stop the flow of books 
and articles streaming from clerical pens. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century marked a continuation of this internecine warfare 
in the dispute which raged over the ideas of Samuel Hopkins, 
Congregational minister of Newport, Rhode Island, for over thirty 
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years. Hopkinsianism was popularly described as the theory that 
one must be willing to be damned if God so demanded it. More 
accurately, it was the belief that morally a sinner could not desire 
salvation but must give himself up thoroughly to the will of God. 
Hopkins asserted that all the efforts of the unregenerate were not 
only useless but also sinful and consequently harmful to his salva- 
tion and that nothing man did or desired enabled him to move 
nearer his objective, salvation.* 

Hopkinsianism reached its peak of popularity in the decade from 
1810 to 1820. It found a staunch supporter in Samuel Whelpley 
of New York, whose The Triangle, published in 1816, defended the 
orthodox Calvinist concepts of inability, depravity, and the atone- 
ment with vigorous arguments. Edward Dorr Griffin, in Newark 
from 1801 until 1809, Gardiner Spring in New York City, and 
Samuel Harrison Cox were also outspoken Hopkinsians, while Ezra 
Stiles Ely and Timothy Dwight, the leader of the New Divinity 
that emerged in Connecticut in the 1790's and which gave more 
importance to the role of man in salvation, attacked Hopkinsianism 
with great force. Ultimately it became heretical, but its influence 
can be measured by the fact that as late as 1828 Charles Finney 
found Hopkinsians among the congregations he visited and took 
occasion to denounce them.®* 

The issue of Hopkinsianism brought into sharp focus the fine 
line that was drawn by church leaders between what was acceptable 
in doctrine and what was heretical. Original sin, salvation by the 
grace of God, regeneration, inability, seem on the surface simple 
words to define. Yet the ambiguity in them was enormous. Each 
one was open to innumerable interpretations, and what characterized 
the disputes which raged within Calvinist ranks from Edwards’ 
time on down was a hair-splitting of definitions, a confusion of 
interpretation, and an excessive verbalization that in its intricacies 





2See Schneider, The Puritan Mind, 214-215; Gaius C. Atkins and Frederick L. 
Fagley, History of American Congregationalism (Boston and Chicago, 1942), 169; 
Frank H. Foster, A Genetic History of the New England Theology (Chicago, 1907), 
129-186. Hopkins elaborated his ideas in Sin, Thro’ Divine Interposition, an Ad- 
vantage to the Universe (Boston, 1759), An Enquiry Concerning the Promises of 
the Gospel (Boston, 1765), and Am Inquiry into the Nature of True Holiness 
(Newport, R. I., 1773). 


3 See Charles G. Finney, Memoirs (New York, 1876), 241. 
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was self-destructive. It was no wonder that the rank and file, 
witnessing these titanic verbal battles and uncertain of the shifting 
lines which separated truth from error, were often inclined to think 
of those lines attributed to Lorenzo Dow, sometime Methodist 
evangelist: 


You can, and you can’t. 

You shall, and you shan’t. 
You will, and you won't. 
You'll be damned if you don’t.4 


The extent to which theologians went in the atomization of their 
views can be seen in some of Timothy Dwight’s arguments. Dwight, 
who was to the Second Great Awakening what Edwards was to 
the first, disagreed with Hopkinsianism and patterned his ideas 
closer to those of Joseph Bellamy, the eighteenth century evangelist 
who was primarily concerned with saving sinners. Dwight differed 
from Jonathan Edwards in that he deliberately engineered a revival 
at Yale in 1803, while Edwards was surprised when his revival 
came. In opposing moral inability, Dwight had to watch out lest 
he swing too far in the direction of Arminianism. The success of 
his attempt and, incidentally, the difficulty of tracing the intricacies 
of his argument are revealed in the following distinction between 
natural and moral ability and inability which Dwight made in one 
of his sermons: 


The nature of this inability to obey the law of God is, in my view, com- 
pletely indicated by the word indisposition, or the word disinclination. . . . 
A child is equally unable to obey a parent against whom his will is as 
much opposed as to obey God. This inability of children to obey their 
parents does not, indeed, commonly last through life. But while it lasts, 
the child can no more obey his parent, than his Maker. In both cases this 
inability, I apprehend, is of exactly the same nature. . . . Indisposition to 
come to Christ, therefore, is the true and only difficulty which lies in our 
way.° 


A second illustration serves to underline the difficulty ministers 





4 Quoted in Charles G. Finney, Sermons on Important Subjects (New York, 1836), 
81. 
5 Timothy Dwight, Theology; Explained and Defended, in a Series of Sermons 
(11th ed., New Haven, 1843), 20, 24, 25. 
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faced in using controversial theological terms. ‘Moral suasion” 
meant many things to many people. A seemingly innocuous phrase 
to the unlettered, it was dangerous enough to set the orthodox 
rearing on his heels when it was used in connection with conversion. 
Joshua Leavitt was no cautious evangelist, but his warnings to his 
colleague Charles Finney are an interesting revelation of them both: 


You know that conversion by moral suasion only is the old fashioned 
Arminian and High Church Episcopal notion. And multitudes of people 
in New England will let a man down for a heretic at once, if he talks about 
conversion by moral suasion. The Arminians meant by it to exclude God 
from the work. You do not. I would not therefore use the phrase ‘moral 
suasion” .because so liable to be misunderstood.® 


More often than not, however, the sentiments of Edward N. 
Kirk, New York evangelist, explained the reason for so much 
confusion in terms, so much bitterness in dispute. The contesters 
were patently ignorant of each other's views and sometimes even 
of their own! “I am in the midst of a work of God,” Kirk wrote 
to Finney at one of the times when they were on friendly terms, 
“and now my ignorance is more fully exposed to me than ever. 
Oh why did the Lord permit me to grow up cramped like the foot 
of a Chinese, in the periphery of a triangle!’ 

Except for the carryover of Hopkinsianism and for the futile 
assault upon Unitarianism, the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century were comparatively quiet ones among the defenders of 
doctrine. With 1826, however, a new period of excessive dispute 
began which became increasingly more virulent as the 1830's pro- 
gressed, charting in revealing fashion the tide of revivals during 
those years. It was felt at the time “that the whole ground of con- 
troversy that agitated the Church for two centuries has to be revived 
and gone over with.’”* 

Indeed, in New England the acrimonious debate of the 1830's 
was, in a sense, a by-product of the Unitarian controversy. The 
Unitarians constantly pointed out that their Connecticut orthodox 





6 Joshua Leavitt to Charles G. Finney, February 26, 1832. Finney Papers, Oberlin 
College Library. 

7 Edward N. Kirk to Charles G. Finney, December 28, 1830. Finney Papers. 

8D. L. Dodge to Charles G. Finney, September 17, 1828. Finney Papers. 
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foes, known popularly as the New Haven group, were not Calvinists. 
The New Haven group, on the other hand, in clarifying their stand 
had to indicate not only their dispute with Unitarianism but also 
their disagreement with more conservative New England Congre- 
gationalists and with Calvinism outside New England. That feat 
was impossible, and consequently the assault upon Unitarianism 
led to dissension within orthodox ranks, each faction of which 
subsequently claimed the truth. It is no wonder that orthodoxy 
could not produce anyone the stature of Emerson. Their best brains 
were too busy defending the past to explore the future!® 

Each battle in the war of doctrine involved the evangelists in 
public debate and brought forth scores of religious articles and 
reviews, adding to the general intellectual impotence of the par- 
ticipants. In 1826 Lyman Beecher moved on Boston to set up a 
beachhead against Unitarianism. In 1827 Finney’s new measures 
were under attack at New Lebanon. In 1828 Nathaniel W. Taylor 
fired the first guns against Bennet Tyler and the other orthodox 
New England Congregationalists. After 1829 the Presbyterian 
evangelist Albert Barnes was suspect, and his subsequent trial for 
heresy caused deep rifts within the fold. After he went West, 
Beecher was charged with heresy. In 1836 Finney withdrew rather 
belatedly from the Presbyterian Church, partly for doctrinal reasons. 
Criticism broke over Horace Bushnell’s head with the publication 
of his major works in the 1840's, and it took him several years to 
weather the storm. 

Overshadowing them all, the 1837 schism in the Presbyterian 
Church brought the Old School—New School controversy to a violent 
climax. Various interpretations have been advanced to explain this 
event. According to Nathaniel S. S$. Beman and other New School 
leaders, the schism was an unwarranted, illegal usurpation of 
authority by the uncompromising conservatives. Lyman Beecher 
looked upon it as shutting the gates against the streams of New 
Haven influence. The Old School adherents, on the other hand, 
considered it a necessary step to rid the church of all “advocates 





® For an examination of the effect of the Unitarian controversy on New England 
orthodoxy, see Foster, A Genetic History, 273-315, and Sidney E. Mead, “Lyman 
Beecher and Connecticut Orthodoxy’s Campaign Against the Unitarians, 1819-1826,” 
Church History, 1X (1940), 218-234, 
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of error.” The synods excised, they pointed out, were those very 
same areas in which “Finneyism, Burchardism, and the nameless 
disorders and irregularities which have disgraced the church” were 
most prevalent.’° 

More judicious observers have indicated that while the division 
was the result of theological differences, nevertheless the split was 
closely connected with revivalism, the moral reform movement, and 
abolitionism. As time goes on, the importance of the slavery question 
becomes more and more evident. Nor must we overlook the play 
of personalities maneuvering for power within the Presbyterian 
Church. Robert E. Thompson, a later writer, minimizing the doctrinal 
differences between the two groups, emphasized still another point. 
It was his opinion that the schism developed out of panic and 
alarm, that it was an unnecessary crisis carried to disaster by leaders 
who were unable to prevent the break when it emerged. Regardless 
of these interpretations, it is evident that this schism was part of the 
harvest which the evangelists helped to sow.” 

What make these religious disputes all the more confusing were 
the changes that took place in the views of most evangelists during 
their careers. Themselves dynamic in personality, their theologies 
were far from static. The development of Charles Finney’s re- 
ligious views best illustrates this. 

Finney’s theology went through a number of phases. First there 
were the early formative years, from his conversion until 1826, 
when the conservative doctrines of his theological teacher, George 


10 Charles Beecher, ed., Autobiography, Correspondence . . . of Lyman Beecher 
(2 vols., New York, 1864), II, 425; Read and Decide for Yourself, A Review of the 
Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. at Their 
Session of 1837 (n.p., n.d.), 16. 

11 Much of the literature about the schism is inaccurate and polemic. See, for 
instance, Beecher, Autobiography, I, 425; Minutes of the Philadelphia Convention 
(Philadelphia, 1837); and Read and Decide for Yourself, A Review of the Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. at Their 
Session of 1837, cited above, note 10. Accounts are also found in Leonard Bacon, 
History of American Christianity (N. Y., 1897); Samuel J. Baird, A History of the 
New School (Philadelphia, 1868), 552-554; Robert E. Thompson, A History of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (N. Y., 1895), 115-128; and E. Hall Gillett, 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia, 
1864), II, 503-552. For an examination of the role of the antislavery movement in 
the schism, see John Robinson, The Testimony and Practice of the Presbyterian Church 
in Reference to American Slavery (Cincinnati, 1852), 12-39; William W. Sweet, 
Religion on the American Frontier (4 vols., Chicago, 1931-46), II, 111-125; and 
C. Bruce Staiger, “Abolition and the Presbyterian Schism of 1837-1838," Miéssissippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXVI (1949-50), 391-414. 
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W. Gale, conflicted with his youthful individualism and exuberant 
impatience. During these years he was “but a child in theology.”’* 
The second stage, from 1826 until 1835, marked the years when 
Finney experimented with new measures and moved into the orbit 
of the New Haven group. During this period he had no well- 
defined set of theological principles. His move to Oberlin marked 
the beginning of the third phase, which contained the bulk of his 
published work and in which he moved steadily toward what was 
then termed “‘sanctification” or perfectionism. 

As Finney began preaching, he discovered that much of the Old 
School thought was foreign to his methods. The old ideas stood 
in his way. The assumption of the impotence of man and the all 
powerfulness of God had brought about a certain passivity which 
he deplored. The feeling among church-goers was that if they were 
elect, in time the Spirit would move them and they would become 
converted. If they were not of the elect, nothing they could do for 
themselves or that anyone else tried to do could possibly save 
them. Finney took the opposite view. He believed that moral de- 
ptavity was a voluntary attitude of the mind and consequently 
something which sinful man could help change. He believed also 
that the influence of the Spirit of God on man was moral and 
persuasive, and that man could be led to recognize how he in his 
limited way could come upon conversion. As Finney put it, “I held 
also that there are means of regeneration, and that the truths of 
the Bible are, in their nature, calculated to lead the sinner to 
abandon his wickedness and turn to God.’’’* Furthermore, Finney 
held that the preacher fulfilled a function in bringing about this 
conversion, in that the Holy Spirit operated in him, clearly revealing 
those truths which when eloquently set before an audience were 
calculated to bring about their conversion. His use of the anxious 
seat in revivals was symbolic of his break with the old orthodoxy, 
for it was an invitation to the individual who was ready to repent 
of his sins to come forward for spiritual guidance. He was the first 
to admit that he “was regarded by many as teaching new and strange 
doctrines.””** 

12 Finney, Memoirs, 42. 
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Another notable deviation in his theology was his insistence that 
conversion was merely the beginning of one’s religious experience. 
The new convert must apply his religion to daily life, carrying on 
from where his conversion left off. The tendency, therefore, was 
to make religion more practical for the individual participant. 

Then too, the Oberlin divine was noted for his dislike of 
ecclesiastical machinery. He lacked the patience to weather annual 
assemblies and ministerial discussions. He had no time for synods 
and for the Presbyterian hierarchy. As he once put it, ‘There was 
a jubilee in hell whenever the Presbyterian General Assembly met.’”*® 

It was in an effort to clear up misunderstanding that Finney 
brought out his major theological work, Sermons on Important 
Subjects, in 1836. In this hastily written work the evangelist best 
clarified his modification of the orthodox concept of predestination. 
“There is a sense in which conversion is the work of God. There 
is a sense in which it is the effect of truths. There is a sense in 
which the preacher does it. And it is also the appropriate work of 
the sinner himself,” he explained.'® The actual turning, he pointed 
out, is the work of the individual. The agent responsible for the 
action is the Spirit of God, assisted by the preacher. The truth, or 
message, is the inducement used by the agent to get the sinner 
to turn toward conversion. He used the analogy of a man saved 
from stepping over the brink of Niagara by the shout of someone 
nearby, who ascribes his rescue to the man nearby, then to the 
word of warning, next to his own action, and finally to the 
mercy of God. 

Finney stressed that the voluntary part of the act of conversion 
was not only justified but also necessary. The sinner is doing what 
God requires in turning to salvation, and what God requires of 
an individual He cannot do for him. “It must be your own voluntary 
act. It is not the appropriate work of God to do what he requires 
of you.’”?* 

Throughout this work Finney criticized other sects and other 
religious solutions. He castigated Antinomians, Universalists, and 


15 Quoted in George F. Wright, Charles Grandison Finney (Boston and New 
York, 1891), 266. 

16 Charles G. Finney, Sermons on Important Subjects (New York, 1836), 19-20. 
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Unitarians. He contradicted those who, in his view, overemphasized 
physical depravity, inability of the individual to accept the gospel, 
and constitutional regeneration, a term which he described as 
“another death-dealing tradition of the elders.” According to the 
Oberlin revivalist, to demand of an individual that he hold on to 
the pessimistic dogma of the past and hope for his conversion was 
expecting too much. “To suspend salvation upon impossible con- 
ditions,” he declared, ‘‘at once insults his understanding and mocks 
his hopes. Is this the gospel of the blessed God? Impossible! It 
is a libel upon Almighty God!”'* 

Preceding his Sermons on Important Subjects, Finney brought out 
a volume entitled Lectures on Revivals of Religion, which was a 
blueprint of his formula for conducting revivals and ensuring their 
success. Originally delivered to his own congregation and printed 
in the New York Evangelist to help his friend Joshua Leavitt bolster 
circulation, Finney in twenty-two lectures went into great detail 
on some controversial subjects connected with revivals. Although 
he admitted the book’s imperfection, he was greatly pleased when 
the Lectures received the enthusiastic response of his followers. 
Charles Hodge, spokesman for the Old School at Princeton, reviewed 
the volume for the Biblical Repertory, however, and caustically re- 
marked that it was “composed of exploded errors and condemned 
heresies.’ Finney's Lectures to Professing Christians in 1837 in- 
dicated that Hodge's criticism had been unheeded. 

Having gone so far at a time in his career when he was not 
systematically studying theology, it is perhaps understandable that 
once he established himself at Oberlin, Finney should continue his 
journey across the theological spectrum away from the old orthodoxy. 
In the company of Asa Mahan, Henry Cowles, and John Morgan 
of the Oberlin faculty, Finney evolved the idea of sanctification, 
the third stage of his religious development. 

That Finney had anticipated some higher phase in his religious 
thought is evident in his autobiography. As the evangelist put it, “I 
was led earnestly to inquire whether there was not something 
higher and more enduring than the Christian church was aware 
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of, whether there were not promises, and means provided in the 
Gospel, for the establishment of Christians in altogether a higher 
form of Christian life.”*° This led him to study the Scriptures 
until he was satisfied that a higher type of Christian life, bordering 
on perfect consecration to one’s God, was attainable.” 

In 1840 Finney brought out his Views of Sanctification and in 
1846 he published his Lectures on Systematic Theology, in which 
he discussed the subject of entire sanctification at great length. 
Finney’s Lectures began with a repudiation of orthodoxy that was 
far-reaching: 


The truths of the blessed gospel have been hidden under a false philosophy. 
Of this I have been long convinced. Nearly all the practical doctrines of 
Christianity have been embarrassed and perverted by assuming as true the 
dogma of a Necessitated Will. This has been a leaven of error that, as we 
shall see, has “leavened nearly the whole lump” of gospel truth. In the 
present work I have in brief attempted to prove, and have everywhere 
assumed the freedom of the Will.?? 


The bulk of the work dealt with Finney’s theories and their 
application to moral government, but in the chapter on “Moral 
Depravity and Regeneration” he went farthest afield. The main 
theme of the Lectures was that perfection was attainable, that it 
was within the reach of everyone, and that there was nothing 
unusual about sanctification. According to the Oberlin divine, it 
did not differ much from the experiences of ordinary Christians. 
In a sense, sanctification rested on a dualistic view of the universe. 
Man was either good or bad; perfectionism recognized no in- 
between, no imperfect holiness. Regeneration meant an “‘instantane- 
ous change . . . from entire sinfulness to entire holiness.”** 

This work touched off considerable controversy. Stinging reviews, 
led by Hodge's long criticism in the Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review, attacked Finney and his group for their deviations from 
orthodoxy. Hodge’s kindest words were, “It is as hard to read as 
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Euclid.”** He echoed the comment written earlier when Finney’s 
first sermons on the subject appeared in print: “One great con- 
clusion may be drawn from the history of this heresy, that de- 
partures from the standard of truth, however specious or apparently 
trivial, are like the fabled dragon’s teeth, inert and harmless as 
they are cast into the earth, but presently producing a harvest of 
armed men.’’*® Even from the New School ranks the Oberlin group 
received criticism. George Duffield, New School Presbyterian minister 
of Detroit, wrote a scathing attack, and as the various reviews 
appeared, Finney published replies. 

Earlier, before sanctification had been completely developed and 
defended, the lines of battle were beginning to form. As one of his 
friends warned Finney, “If I see straight, the doctrine of perfection 
will shake the church yet, as much as abolition.”** When Joshua 
Leavitt opened the columns of his Evangelist to Finney’s perfectionist 
ideas, his old antagonist Asahel Nettleton shook his head and the 
letters started flying once more.** Conventions were called to check 
Oberlin’s influence, and even Lyman Beecher in Cincinnati aimed 
the thunder of his denunciation against his old friend.?* 

In spite of this general spirit of animosity that pervaded the 
religious scene, there were a few voices crying in the wilderness for 
unity and concord. As early as 1827 the Christian Spectator suggested 
that ministers “by all means keep the unity of the spirit among 
themselves,” and urged it be done by avoiding conflict and doctrinal 
innovations.*® The Quaker minister Elias Hicks, in the last letter 
he ever wrote, called for an end to controversy. “And until the 
professors of Christianity agree to lay aside all their non-essentials 
in religion, and rally to this unchangeable foundation and standard 
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of truth,” he wrote, “wars and fightings, confusion and error will 
prevail, and the angelic song cannot be heard in our land.’’*® Luther 
Myrick, one of the more radical revivalists in western New York, 
was in favor of working for agreement among the various denomi- 
nations and believed there was an increasing desire for union among 
them. “Something must be done to effect this,” he declared.** Disgust 
with constant controversy angered many persons who looked upon 
the intricate explanations of doctrine as meaningless in a society 
growing more and more materialistic. Many condemned the 
“heresy-phobia” which was running its course. “Morbid in its 
original elements, it grows not to increasing strength, as healthy 
parts improve, but wanes toward extinction; or, like smouldering 
fire, is seen only in the smoke it sends toward heaven,’’ one minister 
remarked. “I view it as little better than wickedness in its painstaking 
and its malignity.’”*? 

Even Finney, who stirred up more than his share of ministerial 
struggles, felt impelled to denounce their influence on American 
religion. Writing in 1835, he declared: ‘‘Ecclesiastical difficulties 
are calculated to grieve away the Spirit, and destroy revivals. It 
has always been the policy of the devil to turn off the attention of 
ministers from the work of the Lord, to disputes and ecclesiastical 
litigations.’”** 

There are a number of conclusions regarding the religious views 
of the early nineteenth century evangelists which might be made. 
First, the evangelists and their followers overemphasized dogma 
in their philosophies. They exaggerated minor points in their 
doctrine and in those of their opponents. They attacked insig- 
nificant points in rival interpretations, blinding themselves to the 
more obvious areas of agreement. They created crises which under- 
mined their strength and destroyed their appeal. They looked upon 
disagreements as holy crusades on the success of each of which 
hinged the future of the faith. 
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Second, evangelists in developing and defending their religious 
views were overly opinionated. They tended to consider themselves 
infallible and to deny with a sweeping forcefulness any possibility 
they might be wrong. Combe caught this spirit among Philadelphia 
ministers when he wrote, ‘““The Calvinists of this city are chargeable 
to some extent, with the spirit of Popery in one of its worst forms, 
an unmitigated confidence in the infallible soundness of their own 
opinions.’’** 

A third characteristic of most evangelistic theologies was their 
incompleteness. They were poorly constructed, hastily erected, and 
easily attacked. Few revivalists had the time or the inclination to 
spend hours in research or to read the scholarly tomes of their 
predecessors. Unlike their elders Samuel Hopkins and Timothy 
Dwight, to whom fourteen hours a day of study were routine, 
they were for the most part men of action. Except for a few 
scholarly ministers like Horace Bushnell and Francis Wayland, 
nineteenth century evangelists shied away from a close scrutiny of 
previous theologians, and the result was a haphazard product. 
Beecher himself admitted that the reason for so much controversy 
between Old and New School was “‘the want of comprehensiveness 
in the views of both the great contending parties.’’** Joshua Leavitt 
echoed him in observing, ““You know one half the good men do not 
know but that all doctrine is alike, if only seasoned with a little 
‘pious talk’ and that falsehood will do just as well as truth to 
convert the world.”’*® 

Furthermore, their theological views were, more than anything 
else, highly individualistic. Rooted though they were in their own 
particular religious traditions, nevertheless they imparted to their 
philosophies a vigorous originality and independence which made 
each a party unto himself. In this respect the evangelists followed 
the pioneering spirit of Nathaniel Emmons, who once advised, 
“Follow not too strictly the path of any particular Divines, for by 
following you will never overtake them; but endeavor, if possible, 
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to find out some new, nearer and easier way by which you may get 
before them and really add some pittance to the common stock of 
theological knowledge.’’** Americans of the nineteenth century 
have often been called individualistic. American evangelists were 
extravagantly so. 

Still another observation suggests itself. The closer the ties 
between evangelists, the more bitter their disputes and the greater 
their schisms. Those who were cut more closely from the same 
cloth fought against each other all the more violently. Finney and 
Beecher differed very little in their doctrinal views, yet their verbal 
battles at New Lebanon and Boston, and later in Ohio, were 
struggles of the first magnitude. 

Finally, the evangelists’ doctrinal disputes show most clearly and 
decisively how out of step these men were with their own times. 
Commanding vast audiences at an important formative period in 
American history, they failed to comprehend the meaning of their 
present or the direction of their future. Trained in the past, they 
lived in the past and preached for a past. The world they under- 
stood disappeared behind them. Industrialism, expansion, and 
materialism eventually gained the converts they sought. Indi- 
vidualism and the idea of progress took the sting out of their 
predestinarian predilections. A growing rationalism—or perhaps it 
was just common sense—took some of the horror out of their 
fire-and-brimstone preaching. People finally lost interest in their 
concerns and their causes. By midcentury they had become God's 
lonely men, 
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The citizens of Columbus, Ohio, which was founded one 
hundred and forty some years ago, have attended plays for at least 
one hundred and thirty of those years and had a flourishing theater 
as early as the mid-1830's. The first western theatrical circuits 
followed the natural trade routes down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. As competition grew some struggling companies ventured 
into the backwoods, so that strolling players visited some towns 
such as Columbus almost as soon as they were founded. By the 
1830's, after the Great Lakes region was sufficiently settled to 
make playhouses profitable, a lake circuit was opened. Therefore, 
when the Ohio Canal joined the northern and southern theatrical 
circuits in 1833, Columbus was on the main route of the players 
and ready for a thriving theatrical life. Actually the opportunities 
in the 1830's were greater for the Columbus playgoer than they are 
now. Although the actors were less skilled, the stage and properties 
less lavish, and the productions less finished, more plays were 
produced. 

Still the position of the early theater was precarious, for it 
had more than geography to contend with. Although some settlers 
enjoyed the theater and defended it as an art form superior to any 
other produced in Columbus, the keepers of community morality 
attacked it as worldly, wicked, and associated with undesirable prac- 
tices. The quarrel first started in nearby Worthington, where literary 
endeavors had been fostered even before the founding of Columbus 
and where the Protestant Episcopal Church kept a wary eye on 
its youths’ morality. When a convention of the church, meeting 
in Worthington in 1821, supported a resolution passed by the 
house of bishops of the United States forbidding the frequenting 
of theaters and places of licentious amusement by members of the 
church, it laid a heavy hand on the Worthington Literary Society, 
which had been presenting plays in its own little theater. 
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The censure was apparently not without reason. A correspondent 
to the Worthington newspaper in 1821 complained that a big 
whiskered gentleman “cultivated the morals” by card playing in 
the exhibition room, while some “inebriated chaps from Columbus 
heightened the scene by their bawdy and filthy expressions.” 
Although the members, a group of earnest young men, lamented 
the situation and found it difficult to control—for the card playing 
had been without their knowledge or consent—they defended them- 
selves by pointing out that they had suppressed the gambling as 
soon as it was discovered and by asserting that they gave instructing 
and entertaining performances which should not be condemned for 
external reasons. The quarrel, however, did not resolve itself, for 
the society continued to produce plays and the church to oppose 
them. 

The Columbus theater, too, shared in the quarrel. The earliest 
plays in Columbus were produced in the Market House and in 
Eagle’s Coffee House, where they received the stigma of the gaming 
table and the bar. Yet the objections to the drama did not become 
open until the establishment of a permanent theater in 1835. A 
young schoolmaster, J. W. Ward, summed up clearly in a Columbus 
newspaper the main objections to the new theater: the selection of 
improper plays, the presence of a bar in the theater, noisy and 
rabblesome boys in the galleries and pit, the late hours, cheap 
performances, and the immorality of many of the actors. The plays 
which this critic singled out as contributing nothing to “the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement” of the audience and “the taste 
and modesty of the female character,” nevertheless particularly 
appealed to the audience. Others objected to the profane songs 
and coarse and vulgar farces which were used as interludes or after- 
pieces and to the extravagant Negro singing and dancing. The 
managers constantly assured the citizens through the columns of 
the newspapers that nothing would take place within the walls of 
the theater “to annoy even the most fastidious.” Finally, Edwin 
Dean, the manager of the first permanent theater, stated bluntly 
that he was willing to make any changes suggested or to correct 
any errors silently, but he would not stand by and let those who 
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admittedly knew nothing about the theater create a false im- 
pression and ruin the means of livelihood for a large group of 
people. A Mr. Kent, the next manager, employed police to guard 
the lobbies, carpeted the stairs to lessen the noise, and dismissed a 
star for drunkenness. Both men appealed to the social leaders for 
patronage by inviting them to enjoy ‘‘an intellectual treat’’ and to 
help maintain “the moral dignity of the legitimate theatre.’ But 
in spite of the managers’ efforts, the disapproval increased. The 
Female Benevolent Society in 1837 refused to accept the proceeds 
of an evening’s performance for charitable purposes. The next 
year the Rev. Dr. Macaulay condemned the theater in a lecture 
entitled ‘‘Fashionable Amusements,” which drew such a crowd that 
the meeting had to be held in a larger place than the one originally 
scheduled. Gradually this theater fell into such disrepute that it 
was closed in 184i, and several years elapsed before a new one 
was built. 

In spite of its struggles the theater as an institution was one of 
the earliest cultural ventures in Columbus. Apparently a theater 
existed as early as 1821, for the Ohio Register for that year lists a 
theater among the Columbus buildings. Exactly where this theater 
was is hard to say. A writer for Atkinson’s Saturday Evening Post, 
in an account of a visit to the courts in Columbus in 1827, de- 
scribed a merry evening which he passed with his friends attending 
a play in the upper room of the Market House. This may have 
been the first theater. Although the Worthington Literary Society 
had bought some cheap scenery, representing an apartment, a grove, 
and a prison, the Market House theater was more primitive. It 
had no stage and no curtain, but only some blankets hung in the 
rear of the room to form a green room. When the Market House 
was rebuilt, John Young moved the theater to the back room of 
his coffee house, where plays were put on by professional companies 
in the early thirties. 

Practically nothing is known of the first professional companies 
to have performed in Columbus. Strolling companies and circus 
troupes appeared in late spring and in summer after travel became 
possible in the backwoods. When the visitor to the courts described 
the performance he had seen in Columbus in the summer of 1827, 
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he had forgotten the play but remembered that the poor creatures 
had mouthed it so horribly that the audience soon tired of it and 
the entertainment was taken over by a little Negro dancer who 
pleased the audience so much that the actors were hissed off the 
stage in his favor. Only a few of these early companies are known 
by name and they only by letters to the newspapers. Mr. Harper's 
Thespian Corps, an undistinguished provincial company, played for 
a week in the spring of 1828; Smith’s Circus produced a popular 
farce in the fall of 1830; and a Miss Lane was featured the same 
year. In the winter of 1831-32 Gilbert and Trowbridge brought a 
regular theatrical season to Columbus. Not until 1835, however, 
after transportation had become easier and the lake circuit was 
developed, did companies stay for regular winter seasons. 

The Columbus Theatre opened December 21, 1835. It had been 
built by Dean and McKinney of the Buffalo Theatre with John 
Young as the Columbus business agent. A gold cup was presented 
to Otway Curry, Ohio poet, for his prize-winning address delivered 
at the theater's opening. The building itself had been so hastily 
constructed that it had to be remodeled the next summer, but after 
it was completely equipped, it was described with great pride in 
the newspapers as “only second in size, and not inferior in style, 
convenience, and decoration to any Theatre in the Union.” This 
magnificent structure, fifty by one hundred and twenty feet, stood 
on the corner of Broad and High streets and accommodated 1,500 
persons at a time when the population of Columbus was around 
4,000. Three tiers of boxes, private saloons for ladies and for 
gentlemen, and a large and commodious punch room attracted 
the public. The pit, which had a recess for refreshments, could be 
removed to form an arena for equestrian performances. Besides 
these accommodations other luxuries were added: a colonnade saved 
“the pale kid slippers of the Columbus fair from the mud”; a 
splendid drop curtain depicted a Grecian armament, marching troops, 
and a river winding off into the rising sun; the walls were decorated 
by portraits of Shakespeare and of Columbus; and on the ceiling 
were painted symbolic, highly colored, female figures. The boxes had 
private drawing rooms and contained cushioned seats with backs. 

In spite of this luxury the first theater was not without its dis- 
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comforts. The lights were dim and the heat was low. The part of 
the building behind the drop curtain was simply weatherboarded 
without plastering or sealing. Consequently, according to a news- 
paper complaint, the moment the curtain rose a flood of cold air 
rushed like a river from the stage into the pit and boxes, while 
the poor actors shivered until their teeth chattered and their breath 
was visible two feet from their nostrils. Under these conditions it 
is small wonder that patrons criticized the actors for want of spirit 
and animation and for lagging, cold, and feelingless recitations. 
Also, the stage hands were unskilled. In one scene a critic could 
identify parts of three different sets; the talking behind the curtain 
was so loud that it interfered with the play; and the actors had to 
wear the same costumes for different plays even in the same evening. 
Companies playing for short runs in the summer used no scenery. 
In spite of these shortcomings the Columbus Theatre offered un- 
usually fine accommodations for the time. 

From 1835 to 1841 companies played in this theater every year 
from around the last of November to the first or second week in 
March, the period of the legislative sessions. The winter was the 
best season for Columbus. The legislators and visitors on legislative 
business had free time in the evenings and fewer restrictions than 
the townsmen. The performances usually lasted from about seven 
to twelve and included a five-act play, an interlude, and an after- 
piece. Admittance ranged from twenty-five cents in the gallery 
to seventy-five cents for boxes. Sometimes for special occasions 
prices were raised, at one time as high as ten dollars for a private 
box. As could be expected, for these occasions the audience was 
small but select. 

Edwin Dean’s company, the first and most important as far as 
the Columbus Theatre was concerned, performed the first four 
seasons. Dean was not unknown to Columbus citizens and visitors, 
for many had seen his procuctions in Cincinnati and the lake 
regions. In the 1820’s Dean had produced plays in the Ohio River 
towns, but at the time he came to Columbus, he was connected 
with the lake circuit. He had helped open theaters in Detroit and 
Buffalo and was one of the company which built the Columbus 
Theatre. Although an actor and a theater manager, Dean is now 
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chiefly distinguished as the father of the famous Julia Dean. Her 
mother, the actress Julia Drake, daughter of the Samuel Drake 
who brought the first important professional company into the 
West, had been dead for three years at the time Dean came to 
Columbus, and young Julia was with her paternal grandparents in 
Pennsylvania. Dean had remarried and his wife appeared with 
him on the Columbus stage. Although the Columbus newspaper 
comments indicate that the public praised the first season, thought 
the performances improved each succeeding season, and approved 
the choice of plays, casts, and novelties, the proceeds did not meet 
Dean's expectations, and he left Columbus for Cincinnati, where 
the company broke up. Dean returned with his wife and daughter 
to the southern circuit. 

He was followed as manager by Mr. Kent, who had a reputation 
in the West of being an excellent actor. However, he had little 
success as manager although he tried to please his audience. He 
kept the theater only one season, ended it early, and did not return. 
After one more poor season, Parker and Leslie closed the Columbus 
Theatre. 

The first Columbus theater, therefore, did not prove to be a 
profitable venture. The denunciation of the theater undoubtedly 
cut down on the receipts, but what probably finally broke it was 
the ruinous system of benefits and stars which the patronage could 
not support. Although benefits often brought out larger audiences 
than other performances, the manager derived little help from 
them. The total receipt for a benefit performance on March 1, 1839, 
amounted to $166.75, which was not sufficient to maintain a large 
theater, pay an adequate cast, hire stars, give benefits, and pay 
license fees. During the first two seasons the company gave only 
a few benefits, but in the last two years the managers arranged at 
least thirteen or fourteen. In a short season these financial drains 
were serious. Stars, too, were expensive because they had to be 
more highly paid than members of the stock companies. As the 
number of stars on the western circuit increased, the cost of pro- 
duction grew. The cost of licenses also rose. The attendance, 
although good for some performances, was not sufficient to cover 
all these expenses. When the theater was finally closed in 1841, 
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the building was used first as a city hall and later for private 
dwellings. Thus passed out of existence the first Columbus Theatre. 
Although Columbus citizens had unusually good theatrical oppor- 
tunities, they did not pay for them. 

In spite of its financial difficulties the Columbus Theatre did 
afford its patrons a rich bill. Although the provincial theater casts 
included a great many names of actors and actresses now forgotten, 
a surprising number of players well known in all parts of the 
country trod the western boards. Some of these played to early 
Columbus audiences. Although the theatrical records are skimpy 
and the newspapers had no drama critics, the editors and volunteer 
correspondents have left some pictures of the first players to delight 
Columbus audiences. The best known were members of the regular 
stock companies, especially Edwin Dean’s troupe. 

Mrs. Trowbridge, apparently an excellent example of the leading 
lady of the provincial stock company, won “universal acclaim” from 
the Columbus audiences. Gilbert and Trowbridge (her husband) 
had brought the first regular season to Eagle’s Coffee House, but 
she became known during the existence of the Columbus Theatre. 
Born in England, Mrs. Trowbridge was just getting started on her 
career at the time she played in Columbus; later, in 1846, she ap- 
peared at the National Theatre in Philadelphia and became known 
on the eastern stage. After settling in the East, she married the 
well-known Yankee comedian, Josh Silsbee, and after his death, 
William A. Chapman, the low comedian.’ During the first three 
seasons in the Columbus Theatre she played the leading lady parts 
and took a wide variety of roles, often a different one every night. 
She was versatile, playing tragic roles, such as Lady Macbeth, and 
light farcical parts, such as Mrs. Turtle in Hunting a Turtle. Besides 
filling these roles she gave recitations and sang popular songs. It 
was she who spoke the prize address at the opening of the theater. 
After her first husband’s death in 1838 she stayed in Cincinnati, to 
return for six nights only in 1838-39, but she joined Kent’s corps 
the next year. He relied heavily on her talent and appeal and billed 
her four times oftener than any other player. The papers gave 
notice of 105 different performances that year. 





1T. Allston Brown, History of the American Stage (New York, 1870), 69. 
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Although Mrs. Trowbridge was always admired for her acting, 
newspaper critics felt she increased her speaking power during 
her stay in Columbus. Although Columbus audiences praised her 
for a great variety of parts, they particularly enjoyed the tears 
wrung from them by her portrayal of Marianna in Knowles’ The 
Wife. They also commended her romantic and passionate Elvira in 
Pizarro and her stern and solemn Lady Macbeth, but they equally 
admired her gay, rattling Cherry in Cherry and Fair Star and her 
emotional Adine in Faustus. But the patrons did more than praise 
her verbally: they packed the house for her benefit in 1837 and 
flung a beautiful wreath containing one hundred dollars onto the 
stage. They also subscribed one hundred dollars to have a New 
York artist paint her portrait as Marianna, which was hung with 
appropriate ceremony at the front of the theater. Her followers 
acclaimed her the best stock actress in the country. 

No other actor met the approval accorded Mrs. Trowbridge. 
Dean assigned himself the principal male leads during the first 
season, engaged a Mr. Webb the next year, and divided the honors 
thereafter. The Columbus audiences liked Dean especially for the 
melting appeal of his Virginius, as tear-jerking roles particularly 
delighted them. However, his round, pert figure seemed better suited 
to comedy, to which he devoted himself almost entirely after the 
first season. 

Another important male role, that of first low comedian, was 
unusually well filled in the Columbus Theatre by William Forrest, 
at one time Dean’s partner. He had played the lake circuit and had 
helped manage a Cincinnati theater. After his stay of three years 
in Columbus, he continued on the western circuits until his death 
in 1868.” Although he did not play tragic roles successfully and 
sometimes “gagged” and used “clap trap” in his comic parts, the 
Columbus audience found him irresistibly funny because of his 
whimsical manner. 

Other actors who had been or were to be known elsewhere 
appeared in Columbus stock: a Mr. Kelsey had been admired in 
Cincinnati; Mr. Lennox had played in New York and returned later 
to Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Altemus also performed later 





2 Ibid., 133. 
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in Philadelphia. Jack Winans, a favorite comic actor in Kent's com- 
pany, apparently was the Winans who later became the great 
favorite of the Bowery Theatre in New York.’ Although many of 
the actors cannot be identified and the Columbus criticism is too 
skimpy to be reliable, some of the early players must have used 
the western stage for a proving ground. 

Two other types of entertainers were particularly popular with 
the audience, the singer and the dancer, whom Dean added to his 
company in 1836. A Mr. Parker recited popular satiric verses on 
local events and sang comic songs which were greatly appreciated 
by the listeners but which brought some of the disapproval to the 
theater. It was he who formed the last company to play in the 
Columbus Theatre. Miss Honey was equally important as “‘danseuse,” 
described by an admirer as ‘poetry of motion.” Young girls fre- 
quently started their careers on the stage by dancing, and apparently 
Miss Honey had such ambition, for she played more and more 
roles and finally joined Parker’s company as a leading lady. Her 
acting, however, was not only not greatly appreciated, it was called 
by some preposterous. Another entertainer, the “Jim Crow” singer 
and dancer, drew a large audience, but the town attitude that such 
ridicule was unchristian deprived the theater of that source of 
appeal. 

Not all actors, therefore, met with approval on the Columbus 
boards. Lennox’s popularity dwindled after it was rumored that 
he would not play second to Webb in a benefit. A Mr. Marsh was 
admired until the patrons began to feel that he had an over- 
weening opinion of himself. Columbus itself contributed one actor 
to the company in a Mr. Mills, but found him boisterous and 
awkward in the extreme with an odd way of throwing out his arm 
as if he would detach it from his body. Several other actors made 
unsuccessful theatrical attempts in Columbus. The audience must 
have expected some standard of excellence from its players. 

Besides the winter stock companies, players on summer tour 
sometimes stopped in Columbus after the theater was built. Samuel 
Dyke with a troupe of nineteen played for at least a week in the 
summer of 1837; and Potter and Waters, prominent men in the 


83 [bid., 397. 
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western theater, performed for a few nights the same summer. 
Stars occasionally gave a few performances on their way through. 
Mrs. Pritchard, an English actress, played briefly, and Miss Jean 
Davenport, aged twelve, returning in the summer of 1839 to 
Niagara Falls and New York from a southern tour, amazed 
Columbus editors with her portrayals of Richard III and Douglas. 

Besides the regular company members and touring companies, 
twelve stars appeared during the existence of the Columbus Theatre. 
These the managers engaged, hoping thereby to increase their 
dwindling profits, but only succeeding in hastening their financial 
failure. Two of these stars, Charles Webb and Augustus A. Addams, 
had great ability and were widely known, but they brought on their 
own downfall and disapproval upon the theater by intemperance. 
Webb was particularly popular in Columbus. He played with the 
regular company during the 1836-37 winter season, plus short runs 
in the role of star every season thereafter and in the summers as 
well. He had performed in the East, and N. M. Ludlow of the 
southern circuit praised his ability as a tragedian. But drink, which 
caused his temporary dismissal from the Columbus Theatre, led 
to his suicide some years later. The Columbus audience enjoyed 
his performances of many roles, but his Damon in Damon and 
Pythias had the greatest popular appeal. Perhaps this appeal lay 
in his “fine form and elegantly turned limb,” which showed to 
advantage in the Roman costume, but more likely it came from 
his ability to leave ‘‘not a dry eye in the house.” 

Another equally popular actor of different stamp was Dan Marble, 
the celebrated Yankee caricaturist. Marble made himself famous in 
the western theater because although he had already played in 
New York, it was in the West that he established himself as Sam 
Patch. Dean and McKinney in 1836 presented him in that part 
written especially for him by E. H. Thompson, and its tremendous 
popularity caused them to repeat the play in Cleveland and 
Columbus. His tours of the Mississippi Valley were so successful that 
he received $40,000 there in ten years.* The character caught on 
immediately in Columbus when it was presented in January 1838, 
and the sayings of Sam Patch became part of the slang of the day. 


4 Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 266. 
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Marble returned to Columbus several times in other famous roles, 
but he was always best loved for Sam Patch. 

Mrs. Alexander Drake was probably the most famous actress to 
appear in Columbus during the thirties. She had come as the 
novice Miss Denny into the West with Samuel Drake’s company, 
had quickly risen in the profession, and had returned to New 
York. She had come back to the West, however, to marry Alexander 
Drake, one of Samuel’s sons. Although she had become a star 
in New York, she remained in the West and managed a theater 
in Cincinnati with her husband until his death in 1830. By 1836 
her powers had begun to fail, so that Columbus patrons did not 
see her at her height. Although the commentators realized that 
she was no longer the queen of the American stage, they felt that 
much of her original luster was still retained in her Lady Macbeth, 
Elvira, and Widow Cheerly. 

Two well-known actors appeared in the Columbus Theatre in 
1839. C. B. Parsons spent a week in Columbus just before he turned 
Methodist minister. He crowded the house with his Roaring Ralph 
Stackpole in Nick of the Woods and was well received in Brutus, 
King Lear, and an Indian tragedy. Charles Kemble Mason, already 
popular in Cincinnati as a tragedian and ‘‘puffed” as the nephew 
of the great Siddons and John Kemble, played in Hamlet and 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts for two nights in Columbus. He 
received so much encouragement that he stayed on a third night 
to play Richard III. 

Although Charles Eaton had played in Boston and New York 
and had appeared with the Kembles, he was not liked by the 
Columbus audience when he appeared for a week in 1840. He 
played to a meager house even in his famed role of Richard III. 
On the other hand, Augustus A. Addams, also from Boston, who 
had performed in Philadelphia and New York and who followed 
Eaton on the Columbus stage, met with immediate recognition. 
He seems to have been the most popular of the visiting artists. He 
packed the house for Ham/et and enjoyed equally enthusiastic praise 
for his portrayals of such roles as Lear, Virginius, and Macbeth. 
The stage historian T. Allston Brown believed Addams would have 
become one of the great actors had he been able to quit drinking. 
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A few others, less well known but billed as stars, also appeared 
in Columbus. 

The companies produced a much larger number of plays than 
are now afforded an audience of a single theater. Within a period 
of just a few years, Columbus companies presented at least 192 
different plays. The usual program began with a tragedy, comedy, 
or melodrama; continued with a comic song and a fancy dance; and 
concluded with a farce. The afterpiece, as the farce was called, 
often served as the main attraction to the patrons. Sometimes when 
a play proved popular, it became the afterpiece for the next per- 
formance. 

The early actor must have had remarkable powers of memory to 
keep so many parts in mind, for he seldom played a role more than 
two nights in a row and usually performed a different part each 
night. During one week in Columbus, Eaton played eight different 
major roles; and stock companies in places as small as Columbus 
had to furnish fresh material constantly. Of the 145 plays advertised 
during Dean’s third season, 88 had not been advertised before 
nor were they given again, 13 had been produced in other seasons, 
and only 44 were repeated during the season. A company undertook 
a great deal to produce one hundred different plays in about three 
months. Although the productions could not have been finished, the 
theater-goer had a wide range from which to choose and an oppor- 
tunity to gain a rather thorough knowledge of the popular plays. 

Several plays remained general favorites, especially Shiel’s Damon 
and Pythias because it was the favorite part of Charles Webb, who 
played in eight of the ten recorded productions. The companies 
also presented Payne’s Therese, Bulwet’s Lady of Lyons, Knowles’ 
Wife and Virginius, Kotzebue’s Stranger, and two farces, Perfection 
and Swiss Cottage, several times. All of these plays except Lady of 
Lyons, a stock favorite, owed several performances to engagements 
of stars. Stock companies repeated mainly farces and melodramas, 
while visiting artists liked also Pizarro and Shakespearian tragedies. 

The Columbus audiences saw plays of at least forty-three different 
authors, a great many of them contemporary English and Irish 
dramatists. James Sheridan Knowles’ plays enjoyed the greatest 
popularity, six of them totaling twenty-four productions. Shakespeare 
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shared this popularity, as seven of his plays were presented, reaching 
a total of twenty-three performances. John Howard Payne was 
third in popularity. However, the Columbus audience seems to have 
responded best to the comic and the sentimental, for Sam Patch, 
Stranger, and George Barnwell packed the house, while Macbeth, 
Lear, and A New Way to Pay Old Debts drew thin crowds. The 
patrons felt that they ought to be instructed, but they wanted to 
be entertained, if not by laughter, at least by tears. A newspaper 
comment in 1838 typifies the general attitude: 


The last and closing scene [of the Lady of Lyons] was one continued 
chain of enchantment. The broken-hearted daughter, offering herself as a 
sacrifice to sustain the failing fortune of her father; his solemn appeal to 
her worthless lover and her message to Claude, and the burst of wild and 
almost delirious joy which tells her recognizance of her husband made us, 
although of sterner stuff than most men, turn our cheek to hide the tear 
which would have way. 


It is no wonder that the early companies produced mainly light 
pieces—farces and melodramas. 

The early theater presented a much greater opportunity to the 
hinterland than is often realized. Within twenty-five years of the 
time when its confines lay in virgin timber, Columbus had a flourish. 
ing theatrical season. The drama did not enjoy good repute, the 
theater was drafty and poorly lighted, the actors often roared and 
overacted, and the taste of the audience was unrefined, but none- 
theless the Columbus Theatre offered the patrons of drama in and 
out of the city a remarkably full selection of plays and actors. 





DIARY OF A MORAVIAN INDIAN MISSION 
MIGRATION ACROSS PENNSYLVANIA 
IN 1772 


Translated and edited by AuGUsT C. MAHR 
Professor of German, Ohio State University 


The travel diary presented in these pages deals with the 
migration of Indian convert members of the Moravian Church 
from northeastern to northwestern Pennsylvania in the summer 
of 1772. Undertaken as a measure of extreme necessity and 
directed by two competent missioners, this expedition carried out 
only in part the Moravian Mission's full intention: to transplant its 
Pennsylvania Indian converts into the Muskingum basin in eastern 
Ohio. This diary, describing that laborious trek throughout the full 
length of Pennsylvania, antedates by eight months the Rev. John 
Heckewelder’s diary account of a river journey by which he con- 
veyed a great many of these same converts, with all their be- 
longings, from the Great Beaver mission of Friedensstadt 
(Langundouteniink) to Schénbrunn and Gnadenhiitten, the new 
missions just founded on the Tuscarawas River in Ohio. Never- 
theless, Heckewelder’s diary was printed in this magazine prior 
to the present one.' The proper chronological order of publication 
was reversed for a simple reason: at the time that Heckewelder’s 
diary was being prepared for the printer, the manuscript of the 
present diary had not even been known to exist, for not until 
late in 1951 was it “discovered” among other manuscripts in the 
documents collection of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, and its identity established by this writer. 

The following historical and biographical survey may serve to 
demonstrate the import of the diary presented below for the study 
of the pre-Revolutionary situation in eastern Ohio, which, in the 
early 1770's, was essentially determined by the active presence of 





1 August C. Mahr, tr. and ed., “A Canoe ag | from the Big Beaver to the 
e 


Tuscarawas in 1773: A Travel Diary of John Heckewelder,” Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 283-298. 

The preparation of both these articles was supported in part from funds granted 
to Ohio State University by the Research Foundation at Ohio State University for 
aid in fundamental research. 
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the Moravian convert Indians who, under the guidance of their 
missionaries, had moved here from Pennsylvania. 

In 1769 the Mission Board of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, upon the recommendation of its leading missioner, 
David Zeisberger, enjoined one of the latter’s co-workers in the 
Indian mission field, the Rev. Johannes Roth, to lay out a new 
mission station on the upper course of the Susquehanna’s North 
Branch. The site for it had been chosen near Schechschequaniink, 
an old Indian village about twenty-five river miles above the 
mission of Friedenshiitten, founded by Zeisberger four years 
earlier near present-day Wyalusing. Very soon, both of these 
stations greatly prospered; yet, even then, the Moravian Indian 
mission on the Susquehanna was doomed, though through no 
fault of Zeisberger’s or his helpers’, but solely as a result of un- 
controllable circumstances. The Moravian chronicler and_biog- 
rapher Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz plainly states the reasons: 


The land granted by the Iroquois Council to the Susquehanna converts 
now formed a part of the tract sold by the same Council to Pennsylvania 
at the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. . . . Moreover, the Yankee and Pennamite 
War raged in the valley of Wyoming; and the disturbances which had been 
inaugurated were beginning to affect Friedenshiitten, whose teachers saw 
that it was no longer a safe retreat for the Mission. On the other hand, the 
Grand Council at Gekelemukpechiink [present-day Newcomerstown, Ohio} 
had urgently invited the Christian Indians to settle among the Delawares.* 


Increasingly discouraged about their future in the East, the 
Delaware (or Lenni Lenape), since about 1724, had gradually 
migrated westward. The mission board therefore agreed with 
Zeisberger when he proposed to transplant the Susquehanna con- 
verts into the new Delaware territory. Hence in 1770 he founded 
Friedensstadt among the Monsey, the Wolf Tribe of the Delaware, 
on the Great Beaver River near present-day Moravia in north- 
western Pennsylvania. Soon, though, he realized that the profligate 
heathen Monsey in the long run were sure to make highly ob- 
noxious neighbors for his mission Indians. So he decided that 





2 Edmund de Schweinitz, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger (Philadelphia, 
1870), 369-370. 
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Friedensstadt too was to be abandoned as soon as possible, but 
not, however, until he would have provided for them a new 
mission home across the Ohio, somewhere near Gekelemukpechiink, 
the capital of his protector, Netawatwes, Great Chief of the 
Delaware nation. Friedensstadt, meanwhile, was to serve as a 
receiving station, as it were, for the Susquehanna converts during 
their gradual migration from northeastern Pennsylvania to the 
Muskingum basin in Ohio. Netawatwes and his grand council in 
1771 gave the Moravian mission the definite go-ahead sign; hence 
in May 1772 Zeisberger established the new mission town of 
Schénbrunn, and, later in the same year, Gnadenhiitten, both on 
the Tuscarawas, twenty and ten miles, respectively, up the river 
from the great chief's council seat. 

With Schénbrunn laid out, Ettwein and Roth, the missionaries 
at Friedenshiitten and Schechschequaniink, started on their over- 
land trek with all the converts. “The Indians were mustered on 
the 1st of June.” ‘One hundred and fifty-one” of them were “from 
Friedenshiitten, and fifty-three from Schechschiquanunk.” A con- 
siderable number, indeed, for, “in the time of the Mission at 
Friedenshiitten, 1765 to 1772, one hundred and eighty-six persons” 
had been ‘added to the Church.”* 

On June 11, the Indian converts, altogether two hundred and 
four men, women, and children, started on their migration west- 
ward in two columns. The one by land under the Rev. Johannes 
Ettwein marched in a general southwestern direction, first to the 
headwaters of Muncy Creek, and then, following that stream, 
to its confluence with the West Branch of the Susquehanna. 
Here they were joined by the second column under the Rev. 
Johannes Roth which had traveled in a great number of canoes 
freighted with old people, mothers and children, and the heavy 
baggage down the North Branch and up the West Branch to 
Ettwein’s camp, about five miles above the mouth of Muncy 
Creek. Having been notified about Ettwein’s arrival as early 
as June 17, it still took Roth and his river travelers until June 20 
at 4:00 P.M. to meet with Ettwein. 





3 Ibid., 376n. 
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From the diaries of both Ettwein and Roth a clear picture of 
their joint overland expedition stands out, with all its gruelling 
hardships for old and young, strong and weak, men and women, 
redskins and whites alike. Starting at Great Island (near present- 
day Lock Haven), where Roth’s river travelers sold their canoes 
to local white settlers, Ettwein’s and Roth’s columns marched 
jointly across the mountains westward toward the Allegheny 
River. At Great Island they also left the heaviest pieces of their 
belongings in safe keeping, such articles as weighty iron tools that 
were not immediately needed; but even rid of this ballast, they 
suffered untold hardships. In July, when the weather became hot, 
they had to traverse swamps where millions of gnats and mosquitoes 
nearly drove them to distraction—along with their horses and their 
cattle, a large herd of which Ettwein’s converts had taken all the 
way from Friedenshiitten. On top of the measles, which had begun 
to break out at the very outset, there catne malaria and dysentery; 
many of the children were sick, including Roth’s infant son, 
Johannes, who at the time of this journey was only a little older 
than ten months. Twice the ailing child, together with his mother 
who carried him in her arms on horseback, was thrown out of the 
saddle. Even for those who were not sick, walking or riding down 
steep proclivities was in some places an untold exertion because 
of the slipperiness of the stony path, if such it can be called, where 
neither man nor beast could catch a secure foothold. 

Strangely enough, the ailments and the misery of only a few 
ended in death. The majority safely reached their destination: the 
mission of Friedensstadt on the Great Beaver. Eventually, during 
the few months following their arrival from the Susquehanna, all 
of them were led to the Tuscarawas missions, Schénbrunn and 
Gnadenhiitten. 

Of this remarkable migratory enterprise, not without justification 
styled an ‘‘Anabasis” by Roth himself, two accounts are in existence. 
One of the two is Ettwein’s official travel journal submitted to the 
authorities of the Moravian Church.* Ettwein’s journal has been 


4The manuscript is among the Ettwein Papers in the Moravian Archives at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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frequently studied and discussed. It contains a detailed description 
of the Susquehanna converts’ migration under his leadership from 
Friedenshiitten to Friedensstadt. Roth’s river journey is barely men- 
tioned in it. 

The other of the two accounts had remained unknown for 180 
years, at least to history. It is the Rev. Johannes Roth’s diary cover- 
ing this expedition. It is a private diary, and that is why, so far, 
no copy of it has been found in the Moravian Archives at Bethlehem, 
the explanation being that only one official report about any im- 
portant Moravian matter of business is ever submitted to the 
church—that of the person officially in charge. The responsible 
agent in this case having been the Rev. Johannes Ettwein, whose 
report had been duly received at Bethlehem shortly after the com- 
pletion of his assignment, the diary of the Rev. Johannes Roth, his 
lieutenant, must have been privately kept and never meant for the 
authorities. The diary had been passed on in direct line in the Roth 
family until, in 1935, the Rev. C. C. Roth of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
a descendant of the diarist, placed it, as a deposit, in the manuscripts 
collection of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
In connection with research on Moravian documents carried out by 
this writer, it came to light, was translated from the German, and is 
being published in these pages for the first time, with the approval 
of the Archives Commission of the Provincial Elders’ Conference, 
Northern Province, of the Moravian Church in North America. 

From this diary not much can be found out about either Roth’s 
ability or his method as a leader. He seems not to have had too 
much personal contact with the individual Indians of his travel 
party, nor to have interfered directly whenever it became necessary; 
wisely, he probably left it to his five native “division leaders,” 
whom he mentions in the very beginning of his account, to straighten 
out difficulties with the Indians. In part, this may have been the 
accepted procedure among Moravian missionaries when on the road 
with Indian converts; in part, however, it may have been Roth's 
Prussian heritage that caused him to leave to his “corporals’’ what 
he knew to be their business, but not his, the “commanding officer's.” 
This is an earmark of the Prussian form of efficiency, and Roth was 
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a Prussian, born in the province of Brandenburg. His parents were of 
the middle class, and, as a lad, he had been trained as a locksmith. 
Yet he appears to have been sufficiently imbued with the Prussian 
principle of authority to be capable of delegating responsibilities 
when called upon to do so. At any rate, he proved a thoroughly 
trustworthy and brave field executive under the command of a 
superior planner and organizer, such as the future bishop in his 
church, Johannes Ettwein. As a devout and fervent Moravian 
Christian, missioner, and minister of Christ’s gospel, Roth was fully 
Ettwein’s equal—also as a shepherd who would have given willingly 
for his flock not only his own life but also those of his wife and 
child. 

Roth’s diary is important to the historian in general, and in par- 
ticular, to the student of the Moravian Indian missions in the 
late eighteenth century, in that it gives a detailed account of the 
river journey from Friedenshiitten to Muncy Creek. It could not be 
described in Ettwein’s official report because Ettwein, during those 
days, was marching overland, with his party, from the one point 
to the other. To the linguist, however, and especially to him who is 
concerned with the language of the Lenape and with Indian place 
names, this diary is invaluable, since Roth recorded in it numerous 
appellations his Indian travel companions used for localities along 
the river as well as in the mountains, which, subsequently, he 
traversed jointly with Ettwein and his party. 

Roth’s transliterations of these Lenape names, many of which 
have so far been entirely unknown, are clearly phonetical; that is, 
he jotted them down as they sounded to his German ear, and on 
the basis of German phonology. He was totally unconcerned with 
their etymology, which doubtless, however, held no mysteries for 
him, accomplished linguist that he was. 

Next to Zeisberger, Roth was perhaps the greatest expert in 
Delaware dialects among the Moravian missionaries of his day, 
excelling even Heckewelder. He had acquired this knowledge 
comparatively late in life. At the time of this journey across Penn- 
sylvania in the summer of 1772, Roth was in his forty-seventh year 
of life, had been married only two years, and had been a missioner 
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for only thirteen. Daniel G. Brinton, in a justified appreciation of 
Roth’s merits as a Lenapist, published a representative sample, with 
interlinear translation, of ‘‘an extensive religious work’ composed 
by Roth “‘distinctly in the Unami’ dialect. It dealt with “the Story 
of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, translated into the Unami 
dialect of the Delaware, from Passion Week until the Ascension 
of our Lord; in the years 1770 and [to?} 1772, at Tschech- 
schequaniing on the Susquehanna.” This creditable enterprise must 
have been just completed when the bell was about to toll for 
pulling up stakes at the Susquehanna missions. Unfortunately, “‘only 
the fifth part remains” of this work. “It is now in the possession 
of the American Philosophical Society,” in Philadelphia.® 

Immediately upon the Susquehanna converts’ arrival at Friedens- 
stadt, Roth was appointed resident minister to this mission. In 1773 
he was transferred to Gnadenhiitten, the second of the two Tus- 
carawas missions founded in 1772. Here, on July 4, 1773, his 
second son, Johannes Ludwig, was born, giving Roth and his wife 
the distinction of being the parents of the first white child known 
to be born in Ohio. In 1774 Roth withdrew from the Indian mission 
field and returned with his family to Pennsylvania. After occupying 
several pastorates, he died at York, July 22, 1791. 

The diary, here printed in English translation, was written in 
Roth’s own hand, with pen and ink, from a pencil draft made in 
the field. The manuscript covers both sides of three sheets of paper, 
each 8” x 10” and folded once, thus making six double, or twelve 
single, pages. The right half of the first double page is the first 
text page of the diary and, at the same time, its front cover. The 
first sheet is folded in such a manner that its left half forms the 
outside back cover of the fascicle. Only eleven pages contain text, 
while the outside back cover has been used by Roth for pen exer- 
cises in trying out a new quill; the words written are mainly men’s 
first names, in both German and Latin script. Underneath, there are 
six lines of Unami, carefully penned in Latin characters; their 
content is religious, probably phrases used in a sermon. 





5 Daniel G. Brinton, The Lenape and Their Legends ... (Philadelphia, 1885), 
78-83. 
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The diary’s text is in German, quite colloquial, with a number of 
dialect idioms and grammatical features. In addition, it contains, 
after the custom of the time, numerous Germanized loan words, 
mainly from the French; these, as well as the frequent Lenape 
(Unami) words, mostly place names, are penned in Latin script, 
while the bulk of the text is written in a rather small German script 
which, however, it was not too difficult to decipher, except in a 
few places. Roth made a few notes in the text which have been 
placed at the foot of the page along with this writer’s notes. They 
are indicated by asterisks. Dates have been italicized for easier 
reference, and the Indian names, which Roth wrote in Latin script, 
have also been italicized. 


TRAVEL DIARY FROM FRIEDENSHUTTEN TO LANGUNDO UTENUNK 
{ FRIEDENSSTADT }. 1771 [1772}® 


Thursday, June 11/4. After Brother Ettwein, in the morning service, had 
recommended us and our journey to the grace of God in a prayer on our 
knees, and we had thanked Him with blissfully contrite and humble hearts 
for the blessings so far received from Him, we departed at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon in five divisions. Each division was given its leader, and that 
same day we still completed eight miles of our course.? We and our things 
became pretty wet from the rain on the Susquehanna. Many a time we 
sighed: “God bless our departure . . . [a hymn}.” In our night quarters 
we had smoke and sand flies all about us; the place was called que nahlach 
quamique;® on account of the rain we were forced to build [bark} huts; 
to my amazement it happened that within two hours we all had roofs 





6 The year, “1771,” was later added, in darker ink, to the title of the manuscript, 
but is incorrect; it ought to read “1772.” 


7 The night camp of June 11 was at the wide, flat expanse across the river from 
present-day Skinner's Eddy, Wyoming County. 

8 In the form in which Roth writes this name it makes no sense. As an acceptable 
conjecture I propose quen-nallah-kamike: quen-, “far, long’; nallab{ih}, “up the 
stream’; -kamike, often found in descriptive place names, refers to the nature of the 
soil, here meaning “good soil.’ See David Zeisberger, “Dictionary in Four 
Languages, viz., English, German, Onondaga & Delaware,’’ a manuscript in the 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, fol. 47; see also D. G. Brinton 
and A. S. Anthony, A Lenape-English Dictionary (Philadelphia, 1888), 170. The 
name, meaning “bottom land far upstream,” perfectly fits the wide flats opposite 
Skinner's Eddy. It is named ‘North Flat’ on the United States Geological Survey 
Map of Pennsylvania, Laceyville Quadrangle. For a detailed word analysis of the 
new Indian place names in this diary, see August C. Mahr, ‘“‘How to Locate Indian 
Place Names on Modern Maps,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIII (1953), 129-137. 
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over our heads. Thus we spent a quiet night and slept so well that nobody 
woke up until it was bright daylight; the rest did us a lot of good. Our 
little Johannes,® too, slept peacefully and sound in his tent. We all arose 
in high spirits. The Daily Word for the 12th of this month [Exod. 15:17} 
was well suited to our journey and encouraged us a great deal, and at 
8:30 A.M. we continued happily on our way amidst storm and waves. The 
Susquehanna was quite rough and in several places the wind smashed trees 
right into the Susquehanna where some of us had just passed; other [canoes } 
were right across on the other side.!° Today Samuel’s daughter broke out 
with measles.!! 

We made camp for the night below Mehamakapuchking where three islands 
are in the river.1* After each of us had lighted his fire, we had the first 
meeting in the forest. It made us feel good in our hearts but we all had 
to stand amidst the shrubs and high grass. This night it was so cold that 
no one could sleep on account of the chill. On the 13h, at half past 8 A.M., 
we departed again; we had more stormy weather, so that the Susquehanna 
consisted of nothing but waves, which hindered us a great deal on account 
of the head wind. We passed Lechawachneek'* at half past 12 P.M., and at 
5 P.M., Ehomatank (that is, ‘‘a cataract’”’),1* where at the present time those 





9 This child, Johannes Roth, was the first-born son of the Rev. Johannes Roth 
and his wife, Maria Agnes, nee Pfingstag. The child, having been born on August 4, 
1771, was, at the time of this strenuous journey, barely older than ten months. 

10 This sentence is not quite clear in the German either. 


11 This is the first-mentioned incidence on this trip of the measles, which shortly 
became epidemic among both children and adults. Several of the children died. 

12 These three islands near which camp was made on June 12 are slightly 
upstream from the mouth of the Tunkhannock, that is, about twenty-four miles 
down the river from Skinner's Eddy. The name Mahamakapuchkiing, “place of 
the big red rock(s),” or ‘“‘cliff(s),” indicates that the camp site has been correctly 
identified, since here, along the west bank of the Susquehanna, “red cliffs plunge 
into the stream.” Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone State (New York, 1940), 
362; see also U. S. Geological Survey Map of Pennsylvania, Tunkhannock 
Quadrangle. 

13 Properly, Lechawah-hannok, the mouth of the Lackawanna River, above 
Pittston, Luzerne County. See John Heckewelder, “Names, Which the Lenni 
Lenape, or Delaware Indians, Gave to Rivers, Streams, and Localities Within the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, With Their Sig- 
nifications,’” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S.. IV (1834), 
361. 


14 The meaning of the name is probably, “here, indeed, one fishes with hook 
and line.’ Roth’s added remark, “that is, ‘a cataract,” is clearly intended as a 
translation of the Lenape name, and does not conflict with the conjecture here 
offered since it is reasonable that “fishing with hook and line’ should be done 
by the Indians at a cataract. These rapids were most likely at present-day Exeter, 
Luzerne County. 
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are located who had settled in Wajomik but had left that place. In the 
fort on the right bank of the Susquehanna there stood many spectators.15 
One of them played the violin for us; every possible caution was needed 
to get over the falls. We made our night camp in Woapagiichiinge’® on the 
bank of the Susquehanna on nothing but pebbles; they were so soft {sic} 
to lie on that we had to twist and turn all the time. Here, for the first time, 
we also were greatly annoyed by booze-hounds. It had been intended as a 
place of peace, in view of the Sabbath, but because of the evil visitors we 
left the camp with sleep in our eyes at half past 5 A.M. on the 14th, and 
at half past 9 A.M. we passed the Wajomik'" plain. Here I was shown the 
Silver Mount and the spring which comes out of the mountain and whose 
water tastes strongly of ore so that the Indians call that water, Bitter Water.'8 
Neat Ehomaetank'® we disembarked after all the canoes had been taken 
over the falls. Then I preached a sermon on Deut. 7:7. ‘The Lord did not 
set his love upon you, etc.” 

Thereafter we resumed our journey and came to Machwewoamink.®® Here 
the first deer meat was distributed. The evening service was about the Daily 
Text [Gal. 4:6} “And because ye are sons, etc.” 

Today all kinds of unpleasantness happened, and I had to pretend not to 
see things, etc. Our young men shot three deer today. We spent the night 
at Siktschinnink.?+ 


15 Most probably, this fort was Fort Windermute. Those “who had settled in 
Wajomik [Wyoming Valley}” but now “are located” here after having “‘left 
that place,” were the Pennsylvanian settlers who had been forced out when, about 
a year earlier (1771), the first phase of the Pennamite-Yankee War had ended 
with a victory of the Connecticut settlers, and with their control of the Wyoming 
plains. 

16 It is not possible to determine where exactly this “place near the sycamore(s)”’ 
was located. It can, however, not have been too far from the fort, since the 
“booze-hounds” who during the night visited the Moravian Indians’ camp (see 
below), were most likely the same people who in the late afternoon had watched 
on the river bank the travelers’ labors in taking their canoes “‘over the falls.” 

17 Meaning “flat lands,”’ it carries the connotation of “‘large, extensive.’ This 
end of the plain, passed four hours after having set out from their night camp “at 
the sycamores,”” was, according to evidence from both old and modern maps, 
between present-day Wilkes-Barre (south bank) and Kingston (north bank). 

18 The “Silver Mount’ and the “Bitter Water’ spring, here mentioned, must 
have been situated in the area covered today by the city of Wilkes-Barre. 

19 See above, note 14. This clearly is a second place the Indians called by that 
name. The rapids, found on old maps under the name of ‘““Wyoming Fills,” appear 
to have been near present-day Larksville, at Richard’s Island. See U. S. Geological 
Survey Map of Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre-West Quadrangle. Right below these 
rapids Roth delivered his Sunday sermon on June 14. 

20 As evident from W. Schull’s Map of Pennsylvania (1770), and according 
to Roth’s description of his journey, this Indian village, called “Wyoming,” was 
situated on the south bank of the river in the present suburban area of Wilkes- 
Barre, on a plateau occupied today by the suburbs of Buttonwood and Hanover 
Green. It was 1.2 miles downstream from the falls (Richard’s Island). 

21 Meaning “where the fine hemlock are,” this Indian village was at, or at least 
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On the 15th, early in the morning there again arose all kinds of trouble, 
and one was tempted to wish not to be there, etc. At 8 o'clock we again 
moved on. About noon,I noticed that I had lost my pencil in the grass 
and shrubs where we had camped. I was supposed to write my diary and 
I found myself in quite a predicament. I tried to scribble with a piece of 
lead, but within two hours all the writing had vanished from my pad, and 
things were no better than before. At 2 P.M. we passed Necopeco, properly 
Nisk{0} pokat,* that means “‘an ugly deep hole” below the cataract in that 
place. Here, amidst fear and trembling, the canoes were hauled over the 
falls; it took two hours until all were across, partly dragged by ropes, partly 
pushed by hand. Here the Susquehanna was no wider than, let us say, the 
dam near the oil press at Bethlehem; it was a hole, God knows how deep, 
resembling a caldron, but not far from this place, about one mile, the stream 
was very wide again. Today four deer were shot and distributed among 
the people. In Wikqu{e}tschuwik? (that means, ‘end of the big moun- 
tains”) we again had to make camp for the night on account of the strong 
and contrary wind. We lay down to rest there with great fear of snakes. 
On the 16th, at 7 A.M., we broke camp again. The wind had not yet stopped, 
the water splashed into our faces, and one might have lost heart on the 
river had one not had Him as a helper, etc. Today one bear was shot and 
distributed, and likewise four deer. We made camp for the night in 
Temamipapuchko.** Today no service could be held on account of our late 
arrival at the camp site. 

On the 17th we had to put in a day of rest in view of the severe pains of 
Anna Elisabeth, who was sick. I also received a short note of Brother Ettwein 





close to, the site of present-day Shickshinny. It was about twenty river miles 
downstream from the camp at Woapagiichiinge. 

22 Meaning, “black, deep water hole.” This is not a place name but the description 
of a spot in the river. It is at present-day Nescopeck, about ten miles downstream 
from Shickshinny. 

23 Meaning, ‘‘at the end of the mountains.’ This name of the location would 
in itself be of little help in identifying it. Roth, however, writes ‘‘end of the big 
mountains,” pointing, thereby, to a place on the river where the big mountains 
clearly come to an end and only smaller hills accompany the Susquehanna: 
present-day Catawissa, about twenty-six miles below Shickshinny, that being the 
mileage covered on June 15. What the Lenape named “the end of the mountains” 
is the abrupt western abutment, toward the Susquehanna, of the Catawissa 
Mountain. 

24 Meaning “rock {cliff} having come forth singly.” This descriptive name 
fits the scenery at Danville, Montour County, where, across the Susquehanna, near 
Riverside, Northumberland County, the powerful profile of lone Blue Hill domi- 
nates the view from the river. This place being the only one that fits the name 
downstream from Catawissa, is, therefore, to be regarded as the location of the night 
camp on June 16. The day’s journey was 1114 miles, covered under the most 
trying weather conditions, at a very slow pace: they arrived so late that they 
could not even hold their customary evening prayer meeting. 
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from Muncy Creek announcing to us both the safe arrival of our second 
column and its well-being.?5 

Today, three deer and one bear were shot. We were visited by many white 
people. The evening meeting was about today’s Text [II Cor. 6:16]; it 
was attended by numerous white people. The location of today’s meeting 
was an unwooded, level area on which we could form a nice circle, the 
Sisters on the left and the Brethren on the right; some of the visiting strangers 
sat down amongst us. After the meeting was over, a trader approached me, 
addressing me with these words, “You have commendable customs among 
your people.” I made no reply. Thereafter he identified himself, saying that 
in the past he had attended the Brethren’s meetings at Oley2® and had 
kept company with such persons as liked to speak about dear Jesus, but 
that, in these parts, he had not found that kind of people, a fact to which 
he did not seem indifferent, etc. Then he said, “It is written: Thou shalt 
not seek Jesus here or there but in your heart.”*7 This gave me an oppor- 
tunity to speak straight to his heart of the only true faith in the crucified 
Jesus:“Do you know the wounds, have you sought and found forgiveness 
through their merits [a hymn verse}?” At this point he admitted his in- 
sufficiency and confessed that, in consideration of God's will, he was a 
great debtor, etc. . . . “He whom the Son makes free is truly free,?% for 
there is freedom to be found for all the world in the sacrifice of Jesus, etc.” 
He went away deeply moved and was grateful for my helping words; to all 
appearances, it had been a blessed discourse. The next morning he came 
back with his entire family, and after his particular fashion, took a cordial 
farewell, wishing for us God's help, etc. 





25 Muncy Creek, where Ettwein wrote and dispatched the note to Roth, was 
situated near present-day Muncy, Lycoming County. Here at the mouth of Muncy 
Creek, as well as in various other places along the West Branch, was a Monsey 
settlement. By the trail that followed the course of that creek Ettwein and his 
“second column” of Indian converts had traveled on foot from Friedenshiitten 
down to the West Branch, awaiting here the arrival of Roth, who, with his 
Schechschequaniink converts, had not even reached the confluence of the two 
Susquehanna branches when he received Ettwein’s note. It was by the same 
Muncy Creek trail that other Moravians had traveled before: Count Zinzendorf, 
in 1742; Bishop Spangenberg (with Conrad Weiser), in 1745; Mack and Grube, 
in 1753. See G. P. Donehoo, A History of the Indian Villages and Place Names 
in Pennsylvania . . . (Harrisburg, 1928), 122 et seg. The Lenape name of the 
Indian village of Muncy Creek was Minsink, “the habitation of the Monseys.” 
Heckewelder, “Indian Names,” 363. 

26 One of the oldest settlements in Berks County, Oley was also “one of the 
first fields occupied by the Moravian Church in Pennsylvania.” Donehoo, Indian 
Place Names, 136. 

27 This is a rather vague reference to Matt. 24: 23-27 (Mark 13: 21-27). 

28 More precisely, “If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed” (John 8: 36). 
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On the 18th, at 9:30 A.M., we broke camp, and at 12 o'clock noon we passed 
Schohomoking,?® entering at the same time into the West Branch under a 
favorable wind. Our night quarters were at Ehendalawunsing,®° where many 
white people came to visit us. On the 20th [19th}8! my patience almost 
came to an end. It really was too bad the way our people kept tramping 
around all during the day. Each of them wished to have this or that from 
his baggage, and they were so greedy for all sorts of things as can hardly 
be imagined, etc. Wilhelm’s wife came down with the measles. We made 
our night camp, the second on the West Branch, twenty miles upstream 
from Schomoke.5? Today a deer was killed. At 4 o'clock P.M., we met with 
Brother Ettwein’s column not far from Muncy Creek.* Again, today, 
some of the children broke out with the measles. 

On the 2/st I preached about Rev. 2:25: “Howbeit that which ye have, 
hold fast till I come.”” That not a one may stray away from the crucified 
Jesus was the true wish of our hearts. We also had many white people 
visiting us today, more than we liked. In the evening meeting Brother 
Ettwein gave an address on the Daily Text [II Cor. 3:17}: ‘“[Now the Lord 
is the Spirit; and} where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
The 22d, due to circumstances, had to be declared a day of rest. We were 


29 Heckewelder states that “Shahamoki and Shahamokink is the manner in 
which the Indians pronounce this word. Some Indians have supposed the name 
of this place to be Shachameki, which is ‘the place of eels’; and so would give 
the creek the name of Shachamekhanne, ‘eel’s creek.'"’ “Indian Names,” 363. 
It is hard to see why Donehoo finds that ‘“Heckewelder is mistaken . . . in 
the statement concerning the origin of the name’; the more so since Heckewelder 
not only cites its native pronunciation but also the connotation which it carried in 
the Indians’ mind, that is, some connection with the presence of eels at that 
place. Donehoo’s (citing Reichel’s) derivation, “from sakima, ‘a chief, a ruler,” 
as “a more probable origin” of the name, is not convincing because it does not 
even appear to apply to “Shamokin” but rather to “Shackamaxon.” Indian Place 
Names, 185-187. Hence, I propose Shachamokiink, “place where there are eels,” 
as a reasonable explanation. 

30 Meaning, “place where indeed to hunt.” This night camp, on June 19, cannot 
be precisely located; it may have been near the site of present-day Lewisburg, 
Union County. The “many white people’ who came visiting the travelers point 
to the rich and early-settled farming district in which Lewisburg was laid out as 
early as 1785, while names such as Buffalo Creek, entering at Lewisburg, and 
White Deer, eight miles north, suggest good hunting. So does indirectly the 
fact that near here the well-known Oneida chief, Shikellemy, had his residence, 
still remembered as ‘“‘Site of Shikellemy’s Old Town.” Pennsylvania Guide, 544. 
The distance covered by Roth on June 18 must have been in the neighborhood of 
sixteen miles. 

31 This date is obviously wrong: it ought to read, “the 19th.” 

32 This night camp of June 19, “twenty miles [upstream] from Schomoke’”’ 
(site of present-day Sunbury, Northumberland County) was made at a spot 114 
miles below present-day Montgomery, Lycoming County, slightly south of the 
county line in Union County. 

33 Roth’s progress on June 20 to Ettwein’s camp, “about five miles above the 
mouth of Muncy Creek,”” was about 1014 miles. 
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greatly molested by white people, and some of our young people exhibited 
a thirst for rum. Also, there were two deer shot today. Serious blunders 
occurred in the distribution of the food. 

On the 23d we continued our journey amidst storm and rain, but we did 
not progress any farther than Lelawisakung®* where we made camp for the 
night. Today two deer were shot. 

On the 24th, to Marcus and his wife a little daughter was born at daybreak, 
passed away, and was buried in the afternoon of the same day. Today 
four deer were shot. 

On the 25th we departed from Lelawisakung, and, at 4 o'clock P.M., we 
came to guename mennahenna,®® where we made camp for the night in 
heavy rain. Today all kinds of things happened: some of the cows had 
calves, etc; a horse suffered a rattlesnake’s bite, which greatly deformed the 
horse’s head. It was horrible to witness how the contaminated blood ran 
out of the nostrils. There were also some deer shot, and four rattlesnakes 
killed. 

On the 26¢h we continued our journey in rain and cold wind and arrived, 
wet and cold, at 6 o'clock P.M., at Great Island,°* where we spent the 
night. Not until the 27¢h of June, at 2 o'clock P.M., could we depart from 
here. The horse bitten by the rattlesnake died today, and another became 
very sick. We made only three miles beyond Great Island.*7 Here we had 
to dispose of our canoes. Everything was carried to shore, and the canoes 





34 Meaning, “place where there is a creek’s mouth halfway between [two 
others}. See also, Heckewelder, ‘Indian Names,’ 363. Loyalsock is the modern 
form of this place name. 

35 Meaning, “a very long island.” The modern name is “Long Island.” On 
June 25 Roth covered a distance of about 2214 miles, that is, from the mouth of 
Loyalsock Creek to Long Island, 24% miles below the mouth of Pine Creek at 
Jersey Shore. Ettwein lists as his night camp of June 25 a place “opposite Long 
Island.” John W. Jordan, “Rev. John Ettwein’s Notes of Travel from the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna to the Beaver, Pennsylvania, 1772,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, XXV (1901), 210. This, however, is a 
different island, usually called “Great Island,” although Lewis Evans on_ his 
Pennsylvania map of 1755 also misnames it “Long Island.” 

36 Jt is the island named “Great Island’’ even on modern maps, 114 miles down- 
stream from Lock Haven, Clinton County. 

87 That brought them to a white settlement 114 miles above present-day Lock 
Haven. Ettwein in his report under the same date (June 27), names the place, 
“at Campbell's,” and mentions the fact that “Mr. Anderson,” who was a Quaker 
trader highly respected by the Indians for his honesty, “dissuaded us from at- 
tempting to embark” with the baggage of the women, and go by water as far as 
Chinclacamoose on the upper West Branch (as Ettwein had proposed on June 26), 
“stating” that “the water was too shallow for navigation.” Jordan, “Ettwein’s 
Notes of Travel,” 211; for “Mr. Anderson,’ see John Heckewelder, Account of 
- History, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations .. . (Philadelphia, 1819), 
24 ef seq. 
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were sold to the white people at a low price. On the 28th Brother Ettwein 
held the evening service on the river bank. He also preached to the white 
people in English.** To me, the present day was like a day in the life of 
Job: one mishap followed the other, so that, finally, my wife and I began 
to cry. 

On the 29¢4 Brother Ettwein, with the first column, advanced about fourteen 
miles. Near a creek where there were many biting gnats, camp was made 
for the night.*® By many the stretch was covered two to three times, back 
and forth, in order to fetch the things that had been left behind. Today a 
calf (Cornelius’) was born. On the 30¢h of June, I and my wife followed 
Brother Ettwein and met him at the above-mentioned creek.4° On the 1st 
of July Brother Ettwein again went ahead of us with several others.*? I 
also received news that now, to our joy, even the last travelers from 
Tschigtschiq** had arrived three miles above Great Island. They had covered 
the whole stretch in eight days including two days of rest. We also had 
seven measles patients today, young and old, mothers as well as children, 
etc. 

On the 2d we followed Brother Ettwein with the second column to the 
Mahoaniink, that means, “‘a salt lick,’ where we made camp for the night.** 
Here we had plenty of meat to eat, but there were many biting gnats which 


38 Ettwein likewise refers to his Sunday sermon on June 28, “in English, to 
a goodly audience of assembled settlers from the Bald Eagle Creek” (which empties 
into the West Branch at Great Island), and from “the south shore of the West 
Branch.” This preaching “in English” is especially mentioned by both diarists 
because they preached to their converts in Lenape. 

39 From Ettwein's account it is known that this was “Beech Creek,” fourteen 
miles up Bald Eagle Creek where it empties into the latter. Jordan, “Ettwein’s 
Notes of Travel,” 212. 

40 Apparently Roth himself did not stay at this night camp during all the time 
that it was occupied (June 29-30, July 1-2); evidently he and his wife stayed on 
or near Great Island until the 30th of June, when they met with Ettwein at 
Beech Creek. 

41 Ettwein does not mention his advance march, “with several others,” on 
puly 1. That implies that at Beech Creek Roth supervised the bringing up of the 
aggage from Great Island, by way of the Bald Eagle Creek trail, during July 1 


y 3 

42 The abbreviation in the German text, Tschigtschiq, no doubt stands for 
Schechschequaniink, the Mohican mission on the upper North Branch from whence 
Roth, their missionary, had led his Indian converts to the West Branch. 

43 Although Ettwein states that he had advanced nine miles, the exact location 
of this salt lick cannot be identified; the camping site may have been somewhere 
in the rolling country east of Mann School, and north of the confluence of Marsh 
Creek and Little Marsh Creek. Jordan, “Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,” 212. That 
can also be inferred from the fact that they ‘‘had to fetch water from a distance 
of half a mile and one mile [respectively}’’; it may mean that it was half a mile to one 
creek, and one mile to another. The camp being at the salt lick, the only water 
available nearby probably was briny. The total distance of that night camp from 
Great Island was about twenty-three miles. 
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pestered us terribly. Here was unparalleled pasture for our cattle, and 
everybody was busy churning butter. Pally, the wife of Thomas, came down 
with the measles. We had to fetch water from a distance of half a mile 
and one mile {respectively}. 

On the 3d Brother Ettwein advanced and started into the mountains. A 
sick boy, when visited by me, expressed his desire to be washed with the 
blood of Jesus. “In my heart I pray God that he may grant me this,” he 
said with a soft heart. Hence his ardent desire was fulfilled when this 
afternoon on his sick-bed, in holy baptism, he received the name of Nathan. 
On the 5¢4 we again proceeded, but no sooner had we met with Brother 
Ettwein on a mountain where there was no water,** than there came an 
express messenger from those that had stayed behind on the West Branch, 
saying that Anna Elisabeth, wife of Marcus, was breathing her last, and 
that Brother Roth should come down at once, etc. I decided to go imme- 
diately; but she had gone to her eternal home one hour before my arrival. 
I found everyone busy making a coffin. A foolish thing had been done here 
by old Josua in that he had called back Christine and Marie twenty-two 
miles of the way to make a burial shirt for the deceased. Marie had an 
accident on the trail when she was thrown by her horse. She was injured, 
as they said, on the side of her head just above the temple; she, however, 
like a man had remounted again, had ridden at least another two hours 
if not longer at a quick pace, first alone, and then on the same horse with 
this writer, holding on to me who sat in the saddle. At last she said, “I am 
feeling sick”; she vomited and spat bile, could no longer walk or even 
stand up; and on the bier which her brother had made for the body of 
Marcus’ wife, his own sister was placed and carried into camp half dead, 
and lost consciousness, etc., to my and everybody else’s consternation. 
Monday, the 6+ of July, the body of the departed Elisabeth was buried 
on the Shawnee burial place (or not far from it) on the West Branch. 
Then I hurriedly rode back, after I had granted liberty to tarry on 
the West Branch to those who preferred to do so. All others, however, 
who were in the least inclined to travel on, I encouraged to follow us as 
soon as possible. Thus, on the 6th, just when the darkness of night drove 





44 This “mountain where there was no water was Ettwein’s “advance camp.” 
From Ettwein’s account of July 3 it is known that this mountain is ‘‘a summit” 
8 miles from the camp at the Salt Lick. The fact, moreover, that Ettwein from 
this summit “saw the bold peaks between the West Branch [in the north} and 
Juniata [in the south} makes it reasonably certain that this summit was the 
principal elevation in the center of Boggs County. Jordan, “‘Ettwein’s Notes of 
Travel,” 212; see U. S. Geological Survey Map of Pennsylvania, Snow Shoe 
Quadrangle. 
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out the day, I arrived again at Brother Ettwein’s advance camp,*® etc. 
On the 7t/ Brother Ettwein with several Brethren again went ahead, and 
we followed him to the next night camp on the 8¢.46 On account of all 
the wet baggage, we again realized that it is much easier to travel without 
a wallet and bag, etc. etc. 

On the 9th those eagerly followed along who had used the illness of the 
departed woman as an excuse for lagging behind without real necessity.*7 
On the 10th of July we made our night camp about three miles beyond 
Maschhannek Creek.**® In the night from the 10th to the 11¢4, Nathan, 
mentioned above as having received baptism, died in his sleep. For quite 
some time he had been ill with an infected foot, and in consequence of it, 
he had been reduced to mere skin and bones, and had to be carried in a 
basket; from one day to the next his troubles were ended by the dear 
Savior’s calling him home into the Happy Kingdom; he was the son of the 
late Brother Jonas. His face in death bore a serene and happy expression; 
in lack of a coffin, the body was wrapped in tree bark and was buried on 
the roadside about 30 paces from the spot where he had lain down to 
sleep.*9 

See today’s Daily Word [Lam. 3:19-20]}, “Remember mine affliction and 
my misery, etc.” It well expresses the inner and outer situation of the de- 
parted. On the 12th we advanced farther away from the swamp in which 
there was a fine spring, but still we were in the Allegheny Mountains. One 
of many things that happened in this night camp was that a cow went to a 
kettle suspended over the fire and ate from it. Brother Ettwein held the 
service about the Daily Word [Ps. 5:3}, “O Lord, in the morning shalt 
thou hear my voice, etc.” Daniel’s family stayed behind today because their 
baby came down with dysentery. 


45 During July 5 and 6 Roth must have been in the saddle for about ten hours 
each day, with an average of about three miles an hour, on a rough trail. 

46 According to his report, Ettwein traveled six miles on his advance march 
on July 7, which brought him into the close vicinity of present-day Snow Shoe, 
Centre County. Roth does not give the location of the night camp of July 8. 
According to Ettwein, it was on the West Moshannock, six miles from that of 
July 7. Jordan, ‘Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,”” 213. 

47 The stragglers caught up with Ettwein and Roth at the camp of July 9, 
which, according to Ettwein, was ‘2 miles’’ beyond the Moshannock Creek, at 
“a run in the swamp.” Ibid. 

*unusually bad mountain path on account of stones, etc. 

48 Here is a slight divezgence regarding the mileage. See preceding note. 

49.On the 11th Ettwein reports an advance of “eight miles to an old beaver- 
dam,” after they had lain ‘in camp,” on the 10th of July, “as some of our horses 
had strayed.” Ibid. Their route was most likely by way of Drain Lick and present- 
day Kylertown. U. S. Geological Survey Map of Pennsylvania, Karthaus Quadrangle 
and Phillipsburg Quadrangle. The “old beaver-dam’’ may have been on either 
Flat Run or Alder Run. 
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On the 13th one heard nothing in our camp®® but complaints about in- 
sufficient food; hence a collection of beans and corn was taken, and 
the poor gave of their poverty to those still poorer. We on our part also 
contributed our little share, which was received with a hearty “Annesschik.’’51 
On account of that beautiful spring, one would have liked to stay here, 
because for a long time we had not had such good water on this mountain; 
mountain, indeed, and yet we had to make camp in swamps all the time. 
On the 14th we nevertheless broke camp, but it was a bad trail for both 
man and beast. In the morass of a small creek my wife’s horse got stuck 
and she as well as the child were deadly scared; and since the horse on 
its way out of it had to climb up a steep slope, it burst its surcingle and 
breast straps. This caused mother and child to fall off the horse, but, God 
be praised, without injury, only that the child screamed frightfully, partly 
from fear and partly because he was sick. We made camp®? near a spring 
but had nothing to drink but muddy water because the cattle, too, had 
quenched their thirst from the same spring, etc. Throughout the entire night 
nobody could sleep on account of the gnats. The cattle stuck their behinds 
and heads almost into the fire in order to drive off these biting pests, and 
hence there was a continued tussle and struggle and tinkling of bells 
through the entire night; at the same time all the children screamed and 
everybody was anxious to move on, etc. Hence we broke camp [July 15},5* 
and again we had a bad path. We had to descend a mountain which was so 
high that as we arrived at its final proclivity we saw a terrifying abyss 
before us. Two miles from there we made camp for the night near a creek 
named Lahallawascutewi Sipung.®+ Up to here the women had postponed 
their laundering, since for a long stretch we had met no appropriate creek 
in which to do it; and, behold, it poured as with buckets. On the 16th 


50 Roth and his party joined Ettwein at his camp of July 12, which was “six 
miles” from the previous camp, at “a spring, in a beautiful widely expanded 
mountain meadow.” Jordan, ‘‘Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,” 213. This probably was 
at Roaring Run. 

51 A Lenape exclamation of thanks. 

52 Roth and his party, who had a terrible time on the stony mountain path (if 
such it may be called), spent one more night in camp (July 13) than did Ettwein. 

53.On July 15 Roth followed Ettwein to Clearfield Creek. Their night camp 
was on Clearfield Creek, a few miles upstream from Schinggiklamisink, present- 
day Clearfield, at the confluence of Clearfield Creek and the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna in Clearfield County. On account of various disturbances Roth re- 
mained in camp during the 16th, while Ettwein moved onward six miles, having 
to wade the West Branch three times. Ibid., 214-215. After having passed 
Schinggiklamisiink on July 17, Roth made night camp three miles west of it, 
evidently at the West Branch. 

54 The Lenape name of Clearfield Creek, ‘“‘where the river runs in the middle 
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Brother Ettwein advanced from here in a heavy rain. As to our people, the 
one came down with the measles, another began to limp, a third said, ‘I am 
hungry.” May God have mercy on us! 

On the 17th we moved on again, and after a time that seemed endless we 
at last passed the long-expected [Indian] village called Schinggiklammisik.5® 
There we found three houses and about two or three acres planted to corn 
which was in fine condition.* We made camp for the night three miles 
west of it.56 On the 187, early in the morning, one of Schebosch’s5? colts 
was bitten by a rattlesnake, and, on the 19th, even before daybreak, it was 
dead in spite of all efforts and medication. We marched on top of a mountain 
which, because of its extreme length, might well be called endless, and we 
caught up with Brother Ettwein and his party; that mountain was called 
Wachtschunglelawi awossijaje.58 Two more became ill. Brother Ettwein held 
a meeting about the Daily Word {I Kings 8:57-58], ‘The Lord our God be 





of a wide plain.” This name fits the description of the place given by Ettwein: 
“July 14. Reach Clearfield Creek, where the buffaloes formerly cleared large tracts 
of undergrowth, so as to give them the appearance of cleared fields; hence the 
Indians called the creek Clearfield.” Ibid., 214. Obviously, the English name for 
both the creek and the settlement, “Clearfield,” is a translation of the Indian 
name. The name on Scull’s Map (1759), discussed by Donehoo, “Loyas Skutch- 
hanning,” is clearly a corruption of the real one. Indian Place Names, 30. 

55 Meaning, “where it barely keeps its balance.’ Heckewelder writes: “This 
place, [on the} West Branch of the Susquehanna, derives its name from a certain 
short bend where the river turns short, back again, leaving a narrow strip of Jand 
between its courses which barely can prevent itself from tumbling down.” “Indian 
Names,” 364. 

*Here my wife with the child fell into the morass. 

56 Roth’s advance on July 18 and 19 can only be determined from the report 
of Ettwein who traveled ahead of him. Ettwein had marched eight miles on the 
17th to the mouth of Anderson Creek southwest of Cicarfield in Pike Township, 
and on the 18th had then followed that creek three miles up its course, and 
ascended a steep proclivity to “a spring, the first waters of the Ohio [Allegheny],’’ 
probably the source of the north branch of the Mahoning River in Brady Township, 
Clearfield County. Jordan, “Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,” 215. Here Roth caught 
up with Ettwein on July 19. 

57 John Joseph Schebosch, a white man of Quaker parentage who had married an 
Indian woman. Born in 1721 at Skippack, Pennsylvania, he was baptized into the 
Moravian Church in 1742. He devoted his entire life to the Indian Mission. 
Originally his name had been Joseph Bull; “Schebosch’”” was the name the Indians 
gave him; “John” was his Moravian baptismal name. In 1782 he lost a son 
Joseph in the Gnadenhiitten massacre, and in 1787, his wife. A year later he 
himself died at New Salem, Ohio, a few miles from the mouth of the Huron 
River, among the Christian Indians of that mission. He was survived by a daughter 
and her two children, who likewise lived at New Salem. See de Schweinitz, 
Zeisberger, 131, 605. 

58“Place where there is a mountain halfway on the other side’; or, rather, 
“where there is a mountain halfway between the one side and the other,”’ that is 
“a divide” between two river systems—in this case, between the Susquehanna an 
the Ohio. See above, note 56. 
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with us, etc.,” and then he traveled onward, on the 20th.5® This evening we 
learned that three Indian Brethren from Langundo Utenink,®° with corn, 
had already reached Brother Ettwein and his party. This caused great joy. 
On the 21s¢ little Elisabeth, daughter of Anton and Juliane, died at the 
Lahallawascutewi Sipung,®* three miles downstream and east of Sching- 
giklammisik.82 In the evening, before going to sleep, the Brethren 
from Langundo Utenink®* together with several others entertained us with a 
lovely serenade, as it were, in that they intoned one little hymn verse after 
the other in a very lovely manner. This happened in the night camp at the 
Mahoaniink.**4 

On the 22d Brother Ettwein with his party continued down the first creek, 
which one has to cross four times, and which empties into the Ohio.®® 
They [we?]}®* made camp for the night in the swamps at a creek®? where 
there were many crawfish, and where the useful medicinal root called 
Woapek®*® was found. Here five deer and one porcupine®® were shot. On 


59 Ettwein, on July 20, advanced seven miles “through the swamp.” He made 

night camp “at a run” which obviously was another of the Mahoning’s head- 
waters. Jordan, “Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,” 216, 
_ 60 Usually written in one word by the Moravian missionaries, Langundoutenink 
is the Lenape translation of Friedensstadt, the German name given to that mission 
on the upper course of the Great Beaver River in North Beaver Township, Lawrence 
County, for which Ettwein and Roth were bound. It means, “where there is a 
peaceful town.” 

61 See above, note 54. 

62 See above, note 55. 

63 See above, note 60. 

*Here we had fine fish to eat, some of which were unknown to us. 

64On the 21st Ettwein proceeded “‘six miles to the first creek, and camped.” 
Jordan, “Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,’ 216. It was in this camp, ‘‘at the Mahoaniink,” 
that the entire traveling party was assembled during the night from July 21 to 
22. The camp was made about three or four miles east of present-day Punxatawney. 

65 This stream, no doubt, was the Mahoning River in its upper course. 

66 It is likely that Roth here means to say, “We [that is, Ettwein and Roth 
together with their two columns} made camp.” His observations at that camp site 
are clearly those of an eyewitness. 

67 This camp site was either at Elk Run or at Sawmill Run, both in Young 
Township, Jefferson County. 

68 Brinton and Anthony give “gensi root’ as the meaning of woapek. Lenape- 
English Dictionary, 166. This may apply to one of two plants, since “‘gensi” 
(which occurs in none of the dictionaries consulted) could either be “‘genson” 
(Webster), a popular form for “gentian,’ or “ginseng,” both listed in Oxford 
Dictionary. According to this dictionary, as well as to information received 
through the courtesy of Professor Glenn W. Blaydes (Department of Botany, 
Ohio State University), “ginseng” is Panax quinquefolia Linn., which is found 
“in Canada and the eastern United States’; Oxford Dictionary further lists, under 
“ginseng,” “the root of the plant; a preparation of this used as a medicine.” 
“Gentian” is Gentiana flavida Gray, “the officinal gentian which yields the gentian- 
root of the pharmacopoeia.” Since Gentiana flavida Gray is likewise found in Penn- 
sylvania (flowering in August), and since both “ginseng” and “gentian’” grow 
in damp places, it cannot be decided which of the two plants is here meant. 

69 In the original German the name of the animal here rendered “porcupine,” 
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the 23d of this month the measles continued and likewise the fever.7° On 
the 24th we had our first night quarters outside of the big swamp which the 
Indians call pungs Uteney.*™! Near a little spring where we refreshed our- 
selves with blueberries everybody was happy, and we white Brethren and 
Sisters gratefully acknowledged to the Savior His gracious help up to now; 
and we especially thanked Him because, so far, no quarrel had arisen yet 
among our people, etc. On the 25¢h we arrived again at a Mahoaniink, that 
is, ‘a salt lick.”"** We made our night camp and celebrated our Sunday 
there. Today, on the 26h, at 8 o'clock in the morning, the Brethren and 
Sisters from tschigtschig™ arrived in our camp, to our and their own great 
joy. We welcomed them with the Kiss of Love and Peace, which proved 
to them a balm for their hearts, as it were. Afterwards Brother Roth preached 
a sermon about the word of Jesus [Matt. 11:28}, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, etc.” This sermon, as some said, was a 
blessing to them, etc. 

On the 27th we again had to conquer an immense mountain covered with 
chestnut,7° with little water available, and for several miles, none at all. 
O, how thirsty and weary we were on the rough path! The body suffered 
terribly; although the spirit is willing, yet the flesh is weak. Our shinbones, 
bruised by the rocks, we beheld almost with tears; our knees, as weak as if 
they had been shot through, trembled like leaves. One would have been 
tempted to give up if one had not known that Christ, our Life, had labored 
for us even more, etc. Four deer were shot. Two big turtles and a small one 
of a kind never seen before, were brought into our camp to everybody's 





is “ein Igel,’ an insectivorous mammal of the Old World genus, Erinaceus Linn., 
the best known species of which is E. europaeus Linn., “the hedgehog,”’ the animal 
here mentioned. The European settlers in the American East transferred the popular 
name of the animal to the porcupine, Erithizon dorsatum Cuv., a rodent, which 
distantly resembles the hedgehog in that it is covered with spines. 

70 Most likely malaria. These malaria sufferers may have substantially con- 
tributed to the epidemic incidence of the disease at the mission of Schénbrunn in 
the Tuscarawas Valley in 1773, since some of Ettwein’s and Roth's converts were 
transferred to Schénbrunn, still in 1772, after only a short stay at Friedensstadt 
(Langundouteniink). See August C. Mahr, “Health Conditions in the Moravian 
Indian Mission of Schénbrunn, in the 1770's,’ Ohio Journal of Science, L (1950), 
122 et seq. 

*or called ‘‘town of the gnats.” Six deer were shot here. 

71 Roth gives the exact translation, “town of the gnats,’ in the footnote of his 
manuscript. See Donehoo, Indian Place Names, 163. Roth's remark makes it clear 
that the Lenape name did net apply to the settlement of (present-day) Punxatawney, 
but to the wide swamps around it, which were infested with gnats and mos- 
quitoes. 

**One deer and one turkey cock were shot. 

72 See above, note 42. 

73 According to the U. S. Geological Survey Map of Pennsylvania, Smicksburg 
Quadrangle, a mountain range northeast of Smicksburg, Indiana County. 
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amazement; and a special kind of fish not to be forgotten.*74 Everybody 
was well fed, and no one remained empty. On the 28¢h again there were 
many mountains to be climbed, and it was the hottest day of all so far; 
little water, much thirst, and an incredible number of trees across the path; 
as soon as one stumbled, one knocked his nose on the next following one. 
For two whole days now one had been seeing the trees broken down by the 
storm and shattered, all in the same direction, and always on our course, 
etc.75 Our night camp was near a Mahoaniink™® where water was very scarce. 
On the 29th, before and at daybreak, some of the Brethren sang all kinds 
of nice hymn verses, and we still arrived in time to join them, and so it 
developed into a morning service. Immediately after, we saddled up and broke 
camp, and in this manner we made two stops in one day. O, you mountains 
at the Ohio River,"7 how steep you are; to my distress, on account of the 
enormous slipperiness and the many stones, I must hear my little son cry 
who now lies somewhere among the bushes because his mother has fallen 
with the horse. You cause your father much grief, my child, because he had 
to lay you aside. Nobody can stand with his shoes on, and on horseback 
one cannot manage any better; not to mention the fact that we are still 
traveling along that mountain. O mountain, the like of which I have never 
seen before! On account of the steepness I have to walk with a stick in my 
hand on my stockings, and yet I am slipping. This evening we had a thunder- 
storm and some rain. On the 30/4 it rained heavily until about 3 o'clock 


*One of them had a bill, who knows how long. It remained uneaten. It had eyes 
like a bird, a small head, and a big body, and to my annoyance, was not fit to eat. 


74 The fish here described (in Roth’s footnote) is doubtless Lepidosteus osseus 
Rafinesque, the Long-nosed Gar (also Billfish; Garpike). Zeisberger likewise 
mentions and describes it, and states that ‘‘the Indians do not use it for food.” 
A. B. Hulbert and W. M. Schwarze, eds., David Zeisberger's History of the 
Northern American Indians (Columbus, Ohio, 1910), 73. 


75 Ettwein, under July 27, mentions as that day’s destination ‘Tschachkat,” a 
place which so far had neither been located nor its name been explained. Jordan, 
“Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,” 217. With Roth’s present description of the wind- 
break that impeded the travelers’ progress on July 28, Tschachkat makes sense, 
meaning “something broken down; a windbreak; breaking of trees by wind.” 
This storm damage, by the way, must have occurred some time in the past, for 
the Indians seem to have had that name for the location. 

. My As several times before in this diary, Mahoaniink here simply means ‘“‘salt 
ick. 

77 Both Roth and Ettwein call the Allegheny River, “Ohio,” as it was likewise 
called on most maps in those days. Since Ettwein states that they eventually 
reached it “eight miles above Kittanning,” their path must have led south of and 
roughly parallel with the Mahoning Kiver whose confluence with the Allegheny 
River is ten miles upstream from Kittanning. Jordan, “Ettwein’s Notes of Travel,” 
217. Beginning with July 27, they must have marched successively through Wayne 
and Pine townships, Armstrong County. 
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P.M.; nevertheless, several trees were cut for making bark canoes. On the 
315t everybody was busy making bark canoes, and our dear Brother Ettwein, 
with the Indian Brother Petrus, meanwhile set out for Langundo-Uteniink 
ahead of the rest. 

On the ist of August, after the early meeting, we broke camp and crossed 
the Ohio, which we accomplished very well. Several of our people went 
down the Ohio in bark canoes, and within one hour they passed an old 
Indian town where only two families still lived; it was called Kawunsch- 
hanneek."® The inhabitants proved very friendly. One of their men pro- 
fessed to be sorry for his bad life, wished to live like the Brethren, and 
said, “I hope to see you soon again and also to live the way you do,” etc. etc. 
Here we conquered another mountain, very steep but not very long, covering 
seven miles, at the end of which we made camp for the night near a spring. 
On the 2d, very early in the morning, we proceeded and made 16 miles 
that day. Two deer and one turkey hen were brought to our night quarters, 
which was not far from a Mahoaniink,.?® Here we were visited by a hungry 
hunter with whom we shared our food. 

On the 3d we again traveled on through thorns and brush, mountains and 
morasses. Here, at 8 o'clock in the morning, to our great joy Brother 
Heckewaelder met us with some provisions from Langundo Uteniink, and 
after another seven miles we found a richly yielding salt spring in the 
middle of a creek as wide as the Monocacy*® near the Bethlehem sawmill; 
it presented itself like a sand-bank, and in it there were five holes emitting 
brine. The surrounding rocks were covered with the most beautiful fine- 
grained salt tasting quite strong. Everybody was filled with amazement 
at finding a salt well in the midst of such fine and sweet-tasting fresh 
water. It started near a few red-colored boulders, etc. etc.; and a hunter 


78 This “old Indian town’ was situated at the confluence of Gawunschhanneek 
(today Cowanshonnock) Creek with the Allegheny, about three miles north of 
Kittanning. Some of the travelers, in bark canoes, went down the Allegheny 
from here to Fort Pitt, then down the Ohio and up the Great Beaver to 
Langundouteniink (Friedensstadt) their destination. The majority, however, 
traveling on foot or horseback and driving the herd of cattle, followed the west 
bank of the Allegheny as far as Kittanning, where the old trail, after leaving 
Armstrong County, led west through Butler and Lawrence counties to 
Langundouteniink. That explains why Roth, who evidently traveled by land, was 
able to give his eyewitness account of the few Indian inhabitants left at 
Gawunschhanneek, as well as to record that the canoe travelers, after only one 
hour's journey, passed that settlement. The entire stretch from Kittanning to 
Langundouteniink was about forty-five miles, which they covered in 414 days 
(August 1-5, 1772). 

79 See above, note 76. 

80 The Monocacy empties into the Lehigh at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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who camped near there, and presented us with two deer, said that, higher 
up that creek, there were other even finer salt springs here and there; and 
that one could boil there plenty of salt as white as snow, etc. We made 
camp near another salt creek of that region, where at once another deer was 
shot. On the 4th everybody was already looking forward to the town of 
Langundo Uteniink, happy despite the strenuous Anabasis.*! 

On the 5h, at 11 o'clock, we at last arrived at Langundo Uteniink,’ 
glad and grateful, and were most heartily welcomed by the Brethren and 
Sisters. Today's Daily Word [II Chron. 20:12}, “We know not what to 
do; but our eyes are upon thee,” fully expressed the condition of our hearts. 


81 In the original German version, the word is Anabatia, obviously erroneous 
for Anabasis, alluding to the famous, and extremely hazardous, march of ten 
thousand Greek mercenary soldiers from the interior of Asia Minor to the coast, 
at Pergamon, under the leadership of Xenophon, after the battle of Kunaxa, in 
401 B.c. Xenophon’s famous account of the expedition bears the title, Anabasis. 


82 The whole extent of Roth's journey, almost exactly one half by water on the 
two branches of the Susquehanna, and the other half by land, jointly with 
rttwein, was about 380 miles, which was covered in fifty-six days (June 11- 
August 5, 1772). 





MINUTES OF 

THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 18, 1953 


The spring meeting of the Ohio Academy of History was held at Columbus, 
April 18, 1953. Registration was followed at 10:30 A.M. by two concurrent 
sessions at the Ohio State Museum. One, chairmaned by Dr. Fred Kershner 
of Ohio University, was devoted to the topic, A Consideration of Some of 
the Intellectual Currents of the Early 20th Century. Dr. Robert H. Bremner 
of Ohio State University presented a paper on “The New View of Poverty,” 
and Dr. Landon Warner of Kenyon College one entitled “A Study of 
Justice JohnH. Clarke, Progressive Democrat.” Dr. Thomas LeDuc of 
Oberlin College acted as commentator. At the other session, over which 
Mr. David Lattimer of Denison University presided, the subject was 
Origins of the Cold War, 1942-1947. Mr. Robert R. Seager of Denison 
University spoke on the European aspect of the cold war, while the Far 
Eastern phase was covered by Dr. Elbert B. Smith of Youngstown College. 
Dr. Richard E. Gustafson of Miami University, who was to have par- 
ticipated, was prevented by illness from attending. 

The luncheon meeting in Pomerene Hall, Ohio State University, featured 
an address by Dr. Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin College. His subject was 
“How and When the Modern World Began.” 

The business meeting which followed was presided over by Dr. Paul H. 
Bloomhardt of Wittenberg College, president of the Academy. The officers 
elected for the year 1953-54 were: president, Dr. Robert L. Jones of 
Marietta College; vice president, Dr. William D. Overman, head of the 
Library and Archives of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron; 
and secretary-treasurer, Dr. John S. Still of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society. Reports of the secretary-treasurer, the membership 
committee, the program committee, and the committee on publications were 
read and approved. Dr. Jones, chairman of the committee on awards, 
announced that the most outstanding work by an Ohioan in 1952 was con- 
sidered to be Refugees of Revolution by Dean Carl Wittke of Western 
Reserve University. Dr. Paul Miller of Hiram College, chairman of the 
committee on the teaching of history, summarized the report which had 
been distributed earlier to all of the members. The ensuing discussion resulted 
in the passage of an amendment proposed by Dr. Richard G. Salomon of 
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Kenyon College, to delete the recommendation that three hours of Ohio 
history be required of every college student preparing to teach in the 
public schools of Ohio. The report was then adopted, with the provision that 
it was to be carried out by the new officers. 

It was announced that no site had been selected for the fall meeting 
of the Academy. The members by vote expressed their appreciation to 
Dr. William L. Fisk of Muskingum College and to his committee for an 
interesting and enjoyable fall meeting in 1952. A standing ovation was 
given the retiring secretary-treasurer, Dr. James H. Rodabaugh of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, for his five years’ service in 
that position. Dr. Rodabaugh extended thanks to Mrs. S. Winifred Smith 
and Mrs. Hilda Greenlee of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society for their valuable assistance in making arrangements for the meetings 
and luncheon. 

Committees for the past year appointed by President Bloomhardt were 
as follows: 

Awards—Robert L. Jones, Marietta College, chairman; Wilfred J. 
Steiner, University of Dayton; Isabelle Askew, Wilberforce University. 

Membership—Raymond W. Bixler, Ashland College, chairman; Sister 
Mary Teresa, Mary Manse College, Toledo. 

Nominations—William J. McNiff, Miami University, chairman; Clarence 
P. Gould, Youngstown College; Harold J. Grimm, Ohio State University. 

Program—Paul A. Varg, Ohio State University, chairman; Fred Kershner, 
Ohio University; David W. Lattimer, Denison University. 

Publications—Carl Gustavson, Ohio University, chairman; William L. 
Fisk, Muskingum College; Carl Klopfenstein, Heidelberg College. 

Teaching of History—Paul I. Miller, Hiram College, chairman; George F. 
Jenny, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society; William L. 
Wannemacher, Kent State University. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN S. STILL 
Secretary-Treasurer 





- HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Organizations 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

The Ohio Sesquicentennial Judaica Exhibit prepared by the archives is 
available for loan to institutions, synagogues, societies, and schools in Ohio 
and neighboring states. The exhibit comprises thirty items: photographs, 
portraits, and photostats of documents relating to the history of the Jews 
in Ohio. A list of the items and information regarding the loan of the 
materials may be obtained from the Director, American Jewish Archives, 
Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY BoArRD, Columbus 
J. Richard Lawwill, Director 

The board has recently issued A Report of Progress, 1950-1952, a sixteen- 
page, illustrated brochure relating its accomplishments during the past two 
years. 

A marker at Fort Meigs was dedicated on May 6 by the United States 
Daughters of 1812, State of Ohio, and presented by that organization to 
the Fort Meigs Commission. Seven similar markers were dedicated on Flag 
Day, June 14. The Anthony Wayne Parkway Board planned and coordinated 
the marking program. 


ASHTABULA COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Ashtabula 
Walter Beckwith, President 

The first issue of the society's quarterly bulletin has recently been pub- 
lished. Mrs. John A. Talcott is the editor in chief, and Mrs. Arnold D. 
Burton, the associate editor. The bulletin carries a picture of Shandy Hall 
at Harpersfield, and tells the story of Colonel Alexander C. Harper, the 
first settler of Ashtabula County. 


CLINTON COUNTY Historical Society, Wilmington 
Robert A. Hussey, President 

The Clinton County Sesquicentennial Association and the historical 
society are cooperating closely in the observance of the state sesquicentennial. 
The association has set up as its prime objective the acquisition of a home 
or museum for the county historical society. The president of the association, 
C. Clayton Terrell, and the sesquicentennial planning and advisory committee 
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headed by Emmett H. Bailey met regularly with the society from February 
through May. A majority of the members of the association have recently 
joined the society. 

A map committee was formed to plan and publish a county map with a 
descriptive pamphlet identifying Indian mounds, old building sites, and 
other places of historical interest. The maps and pamphlets will be sold, and 
the proceeds used to finance a major observance on the last night of the 
county fair in August. 


CRESTLINE HIsToRICAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The society took a very active part in the Crestline Sesquicentennial 
Home Coming, May 30 and 31. On May 30, the first day of the home coming, 
Miss Janet Bailey, Ohio sesquicentennial queen, placed memorial wreaths at 
the Pioneers Monument and at the grave of Rensselaer Livingston, founder 
of Crestline. On the same day John Q. Shunk of Bucyrus, Ohio, formally 
presented a fine old Victorian house to the society as the future home of 
the Crestline Museum. The nine-room frame house, the former residence 
of the late John Hoffman, located at 211 North Thoman Street, is well 
adapted for museum use. A committee has been appointed to supervise 
the restoration of the house, and the project is under way. 


DELAWARE COUNTY HistoricAL Society, Delaware 
Thomas D. Graham, President 

On March 23 a dinner meeting was held at the new Asbury Methodist 
Church educational building with 120 members and guests present. This 
was an informal meeting featuring exhibits of early Delaware County relics, 
coverlets, books, tools, and so forth. 

Watt P. Marchman, director of research of the Hayes Memorial Library 
at Fremont, Ohio, was the speaker at the April meeting. The topic of his 
address was, ‘The Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th President of the 
United States.” 


Erig COUNTY HisroricaL Society, Sandusky 
Paul L. Laning, Chairman 

An organizational meeting for an Erie County Historical Society was 
held at the Sandusky public library on Thursday evening, March 19. The 
society will seek the preservation of anything of historical significance 
relating to Erie County, with special emphasis on old letters and papers. It 
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is planned to publish an occasional bulletin and to hold quarterly meetings. 
Officers elected were Paul L. Laning, chairman; Al Wakefield, vice chairman; 
and Marjorie Owings, secretary-treasurer. A temporary advisory board was 
set up with the following members: Mrs. E. W. Altstaetter, Mrs. Edwin 
Gundlach, Kathryn Heiser, Lucille Hutson, Theodore Lauber, Dr. Norbert 
Lange, Gordon Wendt, and Judge E. H. Savord. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR Historica Society, Fairport Harbor 
George Gedeon, President 

The annual election of officers held on March 27 resulted in the election 
of the following: George Gedeon, president; George Henry, first vice 
president; Lillian Luthanen Robinson, second vice president; Mary M. 
Whitmore, secretary; and Elma Converse, treasurer. Helen Kovach and Pearl 
Killinen were elected trustees for three-year terms. 

The village of Fairport Harbor acquired title to its historic old lighthouse 
by deed from the federal government in May of this year. This has been 
a major objective of the society for a number of years. The society's Marine 
Museum, maintained in the keeper's house which adjoins the light, is open 
to the public on Sundays and legal holidays from 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
from May 30 through Labor Day. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIstToRICAL Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The April issue of the bulletin of the society inaugurated a genealogical 
section which is under the supervision of Frank A. Livingston, who was 
named recently as the director of genealogy. Mr. Livingston is the last 
president of the defunct Columbus Genealogical Society and has-long been 
interested in genealogical research. 

The Lucas Sullivant Memorial and the Franklinton Memorial Marker 
were rededicated with appropriate ceremonies at the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, West Broad and Sandusky streets, on April 30, 1953, which 
marked the sesquicentennial of the formation of Franklin County. The 
society, together with the Columbus Metropolitan Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission and the West Side Board of Trade, sponsored a Sesquicentennial 
Pageant Parade on Sunday, May 3, which was viewed by an estimated 
150,000. 

Work is progressing on a tour guide of Franklin County, a sesquicentennial 
project to be completed in June, and on the October annual, which will 
be devoted to agriculture in Franklin County. The Alfred Kelley House of 
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Columbus, Ohio: The Home of a Pioneer Statesman, by Abbott L. Cummings 
was published April 30 as a special sesquicentennial project. This at- 
tractive 52-page book is available from the society for $2.50. 

The society conducted a tour of historic homes and sites in Worthington 
on Saturday afternoon, May 23. The tour was followed by a supper at the 
Worthington Presbyterian Church and a showing of three moving pictures 
on the history of Ohio. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Beales became curators of the historical museum on 
April 1, 1953. They succeeded Ina Taylor, who had been curator of the 
museum since its establishment in 1938. Mrs. Taylor was honored by her 
friends at a reception in the Burton Congregational Church, Sunday after- 
noon, April 26, when she was presented a purse by President Shanower 
in behalf of the society. Mrs. Taylor, who was eighty-two at the time of 
her retirement, has returned to her farm home north of Burton. 

The society sponsored an art show at the museum barn, June 13-14. The 
history of Geauga County, which has been a project of the society for the 
past several years, is being published by the Stoneman Press of Columbus. 
It will be available this fall. 


GNADENHUTTEN HistToricaAL Society, Gnadenhutten 
James F. Gross, President 

The society recently voted to accept an other of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society for the use of a stone building on the 
east corner of the original Indian village in Gnadenhutten founded 180 
years ago. A museum with relics to the late 18th century will be established. 
The Rev. Allen Zimmerman, treasurer of the society, is seeking relics and 
antiques related to the history of Gnadenhutten. A committee composed of 
J. W. Rennackar, Walter Begland, and Paul Schreiner recently made a trip 
to Columbus to confer with officials of the state society. 

Membership dues of $1.00 will now enroll an entire family instead of an 
individual member. 


GreaT Lakes Historica Society, Cleveland 
Donna L. Root, Executive Secretary 

The annual business and program meeting was held on May 8. Dinner 
was served to sixty members at 6:30. The dinner was followed by a 
business session and the showing of fifty color slides of early Great Lakes 
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ships made from the original drawings of Eric Heyl of Buffalo. Mr. Heyl 
accompanied the slides with a talk on the histories of the ships based on 
knowledge derived from his extensive research for the sketches. 

John W. Braidwood of the Wedgwood Company, Toronto, flew to 
Cleveland for the meeting bringing two samples of the Wedgwood plates 
in the Historic Ships of the Great Lakes series, sponsored by the Great Lakes 
Historical Society. These ten-inch plates are modern in design and sea 
green in color, with carefully executed drawings of the Griffon and the 
Niagara made by Rowley Murphy of Toronto, a pioneer member of the 
society and a contributor to Inland Seas, the society’s quarterly journal. The 
plates cost $3.25 each and are the first of the series. Orders may be placed 
through the society. 

Clarence S. Metcalf, vice president of the society and curator of the new 
Wakefield Museum of the society at Vermilion reported progress in the 
preparation of the museum for the opening, July 1. The museum is being 
established in the homestead of the Wakefield family, which has been 
presented to the society by the Wakefield Foundation of Vermilion. One 
room will be devoted to records and trophies in honor of Commodore 
Wakefield, a pioneer in lake yachting. An alcove will be dedicated to the 
memory of Alva Bradley, the first and only president of the society, who 
died recently. 


GREENE COUNTY HistoricAL Society, Xenia 
W. A. Hammond, President 

The society was reorganized at a meeting Tuesday evening, March 17. 
W. A. Hammond was elected president, Vaughn P. Lewis was reelected 
vice president, and Mrs. William Hagenbuch was elected secretary-treasurer, 
subject to her acceptance. Florence Swan, who had been secretary of the 
society since its organization in 1929, declined the nomination for re- 
election. 

A current project of the society is repair work on the Galloway cabin, in 
the rear of the county museum. 

In April this year the Greene County Museum Association, which has been 
inactive for a number of years, took steps toward dissolution and the 
transfer of its museum collections to the historical society. 


HANCOCK CouNTy Historica Society, Findiay 
W. Albert Hogle, President 

The entire slate of officers of the society was reelected for another term 
at a meeting on April 11. They are as follows: W. Albert Hogle, president; 
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Tennyson Guyer, vice president; William D. Humphrey, secretary; Chester 
Pendletor., treasurer. 

A program for participation in the observance of the state sesquicentennial 
is being developed. A display of historical articles during the Hancock 
County fair was approved by the society. The meeting was addressed by 
Representative Jackson E. Betts. 

President Hogle made a ten-day trip to Washington and New York City 
to continue his research on General William Hull. 


HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The society announces the publication of A Buckeye Titan, a biography of 
John H. James of Urbana, a prominent Newchurchman and one of the 
founders of Urbana University. The authors, William E. Smith and Ophia D. 
Smith, who are well-known writers on historical subjects, produced the 
work under an Ohioana Library grant. It is based largely on the family 
papers of John H. James, which extend from 1813 to 1870. 


HisTORICAL SocIETY OF MOUNT PLEASANT, Mount Pleasant 
J. C. Wilson, President 

Officers for the current calendar year are J. C. Wilson, president; Elisabeth 
Lupton, Lewis Thompson, and Leland Thomas, vice presidents; Adeline 
Bainbridge, secretary; Ruthana Lupton, treasurer. Directors for a three-year 
term, 1953-55, are Roy Call, W. J. Schuster, and Charles Wilson. 

A community-wide sesquicentennial committee has been organized. A 
tentative date of dedication of the Yearly Meeting House has been set for 
Sunday, September 27. A historical pageant is scheduled for October 23. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the cost of publishing an annual 
report or informative booklet. 


KNox CouNTYy Historical Society, Mount Vernon 
James Beam, President 

Anna E, Cromley was elected vice president of the society at a meeting 
on April 28, 1953. 

The president of the society is chairman of the county sesquicentennial 
committee and members will participate actively in the celebration. 


LAKE COUNTY CHAPTER, WESTERN RESERVE HIsTORICAL SociETy, Mentor 
Mrs. William Ahlstrom, President 

The following officers were reelected on April 18 for one-year terms: 
president, Mrs. William M, Ahlstrom; first vice president, D. R. Rice; 
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second vice president, C. R. Kimball; treasurer, William Wyman. Elected 
to the board of trustees for three-year terms were Mrs. Newton Bailey, 
G. E. Bartholomew, R. V. D. Booth, Mrs. H. R. Collacott, Mrs. Robert 
Collacott, L. H. Norton, J. A. Easton, and Mrs. Logan Monroe. 

The annual dinner of the society, held Wednesday evening, April 18, 
at the Old Tavern in Unionville, honored Ohio's sesquicentennial. Tables 
were attractively decorated with cardinals, red carnations, and buckeyes. 
Place cards, shaped like a Lake County map, featured the sesquicentennial 
seal. The speaker of the evening was Ernest J. Wessen of Mansfield, who 
spoke on “Forgotten Ohio Authors.” 

William Wyman and Mrs. William Ahlstrom are respectively president 
and vice president of the Lake County Sesquicentennial Committee. One 
project of this committee has been a commemorative plate showing the 
Mathews House in Painesville (built by Jonathan Goldsmith in 1829), the 
lighthouse at Fairport Harbor, and the Mormon Temple at Kirtland. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HistToRICAL Society, Bellefontaine 
Elmer O. Heath, President 

Officers for the current fiscal year, which ends in March 1954, are 
Elmer O. Heath, president; Herman Hostetler, vice president; Guy W. 


Furbay, secretary; and Guy Inskeep, treasurer. 

Herman C. Marmon, teacher in Bellefontaine High School, has given 
several historical addresses in schools and for various organizations in 
observance of the Ohio sesquicentennial in Logan County. 

Secretary Guy W. Furbay, a member of the Logan County Ministerial 
Association and also of the Logan County Sesquicentennial Committee, 
acted as chairman of a committee of seven ministers who arranged a 
religious celebration in the First Methodist Church, Bellefontaine, on 
March 1, 1953. 


LORAIN COUNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

The annual dinner of the society was held at the Oberlin Inn. Tristram 
Coffin of Denison University and secretary of the Ohio Folklore Society 
spoke on ‘The Cowboy Myth in American Folklore.” 

Officers elected at the annual meeting the second Monday in April are 
as follows: Mrs. James B. Thomas, president; Victor D. Lytle, first vice 
president; Robert S. Fletcher, second vice president; Carrie Hanks, secretary; 
Mrs. Frank Horan, corresponding secretary; and Curtis Haines, treasurer. 

Frank Phelps of Elyria talked on “Birds and Their Historical Aspect,” 
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at the May meeting. The June, July, and September meetings are held in 
the townships. No meeting is scheduled in August. 


OuIio ACADEMY OF MEDICAL History, Columbus 
Howard Dittrick, President 

The Ohio Academy of Medical History served as host to the American 
Association of the History of Medicine during its annual meeting at the 
Ohio State Museum on April 10-12. Seventy-seven delegates from fifteen 
states, the District of Columbia, and Ontario, Canada, were in attendance. 
The joint sessions, with the exception of the annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation, were held in the auditorium at the Ohio State Museum. 

During the course of the sessions of the academy, Dr. Linden F. Edwards, 
the retiring president, presented honorary life-membership certificates to 
Dr. Frederick C. Waite of Dover, New Hampshire, and to Dr. Edward C. 
Mills of Columbus, for distinguished professional service. 

At the annual business meeting of the academy Howard Dittrick, M. D., 
Cleveland, was elected president; and David A. Tucker, Jr., M. D., Cin- 
cinnati, was elected vice president. John O. Marsh, curator of history of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, was reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


OHIO SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, Columbus 
Harvey S. Firestone, Chairman 

Plans are being made for a sesquicentennial pageant, “The 17th Star,” 
to be presented at the Ohio State Fair Grounds, August 27-September 7. 
The script for the pageant is being written by Paul Green, noted play- 
wright. W. Hayes Yeager of Columbus is the general manager and Helen 
Tieken Geraghty of Chicago is the director. 


OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL Society, Columbus 
Erwin C. Zepp, Director 

The sixty-eighth annual meeting of the society was held on Friday, 
April 10. The society and its affiliate the Ohio Academy of Medical History 
were hosts to the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Association 
of the History of Medicine at the museum, April 10-12. William H. 
Hildreth of Ohio State University was the speaker at a joint session on 
Friday afternoon, April 10, At the society’s business meeting William M. 
Summer of Marietta was elected to the board of trustees to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the death of Verner E. Metcalf. The annual dinner of the society 
at the Ohio Union featured an address by Walter Havighurst of Miami 
University, noted Ohio author. 

The Library of Congress Ohio Sesquicentennial Exhibition and a com- 
plementary exhibition of manuscripts relating to the Middle West sponsored 
by the society were formally opened on Sunday afternoon, May 3, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the National Society of Autograph 
Collectors, which was held in Columbus, May 3-5. 


SHAKER Historica Society, Shaker Heights 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 

A cobbler’s shop and a children’s room have been added to the society's 
collection of miniature Shaker rooms. 

Two books by the secretary, Caroline Piercy, are scheduled for pub- 
lication this summer, Victoria Enters a Doll Museum and Not By Bread 
Alone. 


STARK COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

As a part of its sesquicentennial program the Stark County Historical 
Society has ordered and received for sale sixty dozen McKinley Monument 
commemorative plates from the Kettlesprings Kilns, Alliance, Ohio. The 
design and conventional border on the plates are in blue on a white back- 
ground. The names of the McKinley High School, McKinley Law School, 
McKinley Post No. 25, G. A. R., and McKinley Lodge F. & A. M., are 
worked into the border design. On the back of the plate there is a brief 
biography of William McKinley. The sale is sponsored by the historical 
society and Betsy Ross Tent No. 22, Daughters of Union! Veterans of the 
Civil War. Proceeds are divided between the two organizations. The plates 
sell for $1.25, and can be ordered from the office of the Stark County 
Historical Society, Box 483, Canton, Ohio. 


SUMMIT COUNTY Historica Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


Monthly programs during the spring months featured a program of color 
pictures of a trip to Spain and Portugal by Willard P. Seiberling in March, 
a program of music by Mark Houser’s concert band in April, and a talk 
on ‘‘Firsts in Akron” by Secretary Robert E. Mohler in May. 
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WARREN COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Lebanon 
William Mason Phillips, President 

The society is continuing its project of erecting historical markers. In 
observance of the sesquicentennial, special emphasis is being placed on 
the annual pilgrimage to Warren County homes, Eight homes have been 
included in this year’s tour. 


WESTERN RESERVE HisToRICAL Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Bessie H. Kelsey, assistant librarian since 1946, suffered a heart attack 
and died Wednesday, April 29. 

The following officers and trustees were elected at the annual meeting 
of the board of trustees: president, Laurence H. Norton; vice president, 
Herman L. Vail; secretary, Russell H. Anderson; treasurer, Henry S. 
Sherman; trustees, George W. Bierce, Frederick C. Crawford, Hiram 
Garretson, Elton Hoyt II, Gilbert W. Humphrey, James N. Sherwin, and 
Frank E. Taplin. 

A sesquicentennial dinner, the fourth in a series of special events, was 
held at the University Club on May 8 with an attendance of 452. Harlan H. 
Hatcher, president of the University of Michigan, delivered an address on 
“The Buckeye Country” and President Norton presented citations of merit 
to Dr. Hatcher, Walter Havighurst, Grace Goulder Izant, Caroline Piercy, 
Frank Siedel, Carl F. Wittke, the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, and the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, for their work in promoting the understand- 
ing of Ohio history, and to Mrs. William G. Mather, representing the 
Ohio Roadside Council, for that organization’s work in facilitating historical 
study through travel. 


About Historians 


Marvin Becker of Baldwin-Wallace College received a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for study in Florence, Italy, for the coming academic year. Dr. Becker's 
interest is in the representative principle of government in medieval 
Florence. 


The history department at Bluffton College is planning increased activity 
in acquiring materials for its archives of Mennonite history and local 
history. The collection of microfilms on Swiss Mennonite history has been 
begun. Some publication in this field is being contemplated. 


Donald R. Edington resigned from the history department at Cedarville 
College the first of June. 
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Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin delivered two Charles 
Phelps Taft lectures this year at the University of Cincinnati. 

C. William Vogel has been promoted from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of history; Oscar E. Anderson has been promoted from assistant 
professor to associate professor of history. 





Wilfred J. Steiner, associate professor and head of the department of 
history at the University of Dayton, has been granted a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for study at the University of Rome during the coming academic year. 
He has been granted a leave of absence from the university for the year. 
He will do research in the Vatican archives to obtain material on the 
relations of Francis I of France and Pope Clement in preparation for his 
doctoral dissertation. 


Raymond D. Cahall, chairman of the history department at Kenyon 
College, retired this year after teaching thirty-eight years at Kenyon. He 
was named professor of history, emeritus, and was awarded a degree of 
doctor of humane letters at the Kenyon commencement in June. Hoyt Landon 
Warner has been appointed to the chairmanship of the department, while a 
new appointee is Charles R. Ritcheson. Dr. Ritcheson comes to Kenyon 
from the Oklahoma College for Women. 





The Agricultural History Society has recently announced the establish- 
ment of two annual awards, known as the Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial 
Awards, which are to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
which are published in Agricultural History each year. Prizes of fifty dollars 
will be awarded, one to an author who is working toward a degree, and 
the other to a more advanced scholar. Information concerning the awards 
may be obtained from Wayne D. Rasmussen, Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Agricultural History Society, Room 3906, South Agriculture Build- 
ing, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 





In September 1953, Dwight L. Smith of Ohio State University will 
become assistant professor in the department of history at Miami University. 
Mrs. James Carson is resigning to go with her husband to do graduate work 
at Syracuse University the next two years. 

William E. Smith, chairman of the department at Miami, and his wife, 
Ophia D. Smith, are the authors of A Buckeye Titan, a biography of 
John H. James, published by the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio. 
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A. T. Volwiler, chairman of the department of history at Ohio University, 
was the speaker at Marshall College on March 7 at the annual banquet and 
initiation exercises of Phi Alpha Theta, honorary history fraternity. Faculty 
and student delegates from other institutions were guests. 

John F. Cady, professor of history, read a paper, ‘Post-war Political 
Problems in Southeastern Asia,’ on March 20 at the meeting in Columbus 
of the social science section of the Ohio College Association. 





Lowell Ragatz of Ohio State University has been named chairman of 
the American Historical Association’s Herbert Baxter Adams Prize Com- 
mittee for 1953. Dr. Ragatz delivered five lectures on current world problems 
the week of March 15 at Findlay College. During the summer he will 
teach at the Whittier College Summer School and also participate in the 
International Relations Institute in Southern California. 

James M. Smith is the author of two recent articles, ‘The Case of John 
Daly Burk and His New York Time Piece,” which appeared in the 
Journalism Quarterly, Winter 1953, and “The Awrora and the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. Part II: The Editorship of William Duane,” in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography for April 1953. Dr. Smith has 
been awarded a grant-in-aid for 1953-54 by the Social Science Research 
Council to continue his study of the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 
and other opposition to the alien and sedition acts. 





E. C. Murdock, chairman of the department of social sciences at Rio 
Grande College, has been appointed assistant dean of the college, effective 
in September this year. 





John Hall Stewart, professor of history at Western Reserve University, 
has been given a leave of absence from the university for the winter 
session. He will return to Ireland to continue his researches on Ireland and 
the French Revolution under a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society. 





The history profession in Ohio has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of David Lattimer of the history department of Denison University, 
whose death occurred on April 23 as the result of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident on Monday evening, April 20. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Lost America: The Story of lron-Age Civilization Prior to Columbus. By 
Arlington H. Mallery. With the assistance of Mary Roberts Harrison. 
Illustrations by Paula Mallery. Introduction by Matthew W. Stirling, 
Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 
(Columbus, Ohio, and Washington, D. C., The Overlook Company, 1951. 
xviii+238p., illustrations, maps, tables, references, index, and appendix. 
$4.50.) 


This little volume has created a minor sensation in Ohio and other parts 
of the country. Many newspapers throughout the nation have carried news 
items and special feature stories of Mr. Mallery’s reported discoveries. Mr. 
Mallery has continued to be active in the field since his book appeared, 
and news stories appear from time to time of his work. 


Since much of the author's evidence to suggest that the Norse peoples were 


in America centuries before Columbus visited its shores was found in Ohio, 
the state historical society has felt a responsibility to evaluate that evidence 
and Mr. Mallery’s conclusions, Five Ohio State University professors, not 
on the staff of the society, were asked to examine Lost America from the 
point of view of their respective specializations: Dr. Paul A. Varg, asso- 
ciate professor of history, the history; Dr. John W. Bennett, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology, the archaeology; Dr. Hans Sperber, professor of Ger- 
man, the linguistics; Dr. Earle R. Caley, associate professor of chemistry, the 
chemistry and metallurgy; Dr. Lawrence A. Hoffman, assistant professor of 
geography, the geography and cartography. Their brief statements follow.— 
Epiror. 


The History 

This is an amazing story of a Celtic and Norse civilization in America in 
the centuries preceding the discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. 
The author is deeply aware of the fact that this is a revolutionary thesis 
which scholars will approach with a highly sceptical state of mind. 

Unfortunately, by employing unsound historical methodology, the author 
fails to meet this expected scepticism. In a number of instances he 
asks the reader to accept as fact what is little more than daring conjecture 
or, at best, theories which are still in dispute among scholars. This is true 
of his account of Pythias, in which he asserts, as if it were a fact beyond 
dispute, that this famous Greek explorer discovered Iceland. To be sure, 
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there are scholars who think that this is probably true. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
is of this opinion but also recognizes that many able scholars have come to 
a different conclusion. Among those who have come to the opposite con- 
clusion concerning the land of Thule (Iceland) is Walter Woodburn Hyde 
in his book Ancient Greek Mariners, It would seem that the author who 
asks the reader to accept such an unorthodox thesis would take the trouble 
to examine all the evidence and especially the evidence which seems to 
contradict him. 

The author bases part of his case for a well-advanced pre-Columbian 
civilization in America on the Kensington Stone. It is particularly dis- 
turbing to find that he claims the Smithsonian Institution has accepted 
the famous stone as having authentic runic inscriptions, and documents 
this statement by citing an article in the Washington Times-Herald. In sharp 
contradiction to this is the statement by F. M. Setzler, Head Curator, De- 
partment of Anthropolgy, Smithsonian Institution: ‘From the standpoint 
of vouching for its authenticity or disclaiming it, the Institution assumes 
the position that the entire matter needs considerable study and evaluation 
by experts on runic writing before any final opinion can be reached.” 

Much has been written concerning the old stone tower in Newport, Rhode 
Island. Some have held that it was built by the Norse, while others believe 
that it was built by a governor of Rhode Island in 1675. The most scholarly 
study of the problem of who built this stone tower is that by Philip 
Ainsworth Means entitled Newport Tower. After an exhaustive examina- 
tion of all the available evidence Mr. Means comes to the conclusion that 
the tower may have been built by the Norse but that the available evidence 
does not permit a definite conclusion to this effect. Mr. Mallery makes no 
reference to this excellent study by Mr. Means. Nor does he exercise the 
caution which distinguishes the writing of Mr. Means. It is true that Mr. 
Mallery cites some very pertinent and significant evidence to support his 
case, but to this reviewer, at least, it does not warrant his conclusion that 
the tower was unquestionably built by the Celts. 

Pythias may have reached Iceland, the Norse may have left their runic 
inscriptions on a stone in Minnesota, and the Celts may have built the tower 
at Newport. Indeed there is more evidence to support these possibilities 
than most historians have recognized. Yet it is hazardous to permit in- 
teresting speculations to become rather dogmatic assertions of “fact.” 

One of the dangers confronting any scholar is that he becomes so in- 
trigued with his own hypothesis that he seizes upon all evidence that can 
be made to support it. This reviewer is quite convinced that while Mr. 
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Mallery has suggested some interesting lines for further investigation he 
has failed to exercise that caution and care so necessary if the historian is 
to avoid the many pitfalls awaiting those who would try to reconstruct 
the story of the past. 
PAUL A. V/RG 

The Archaeology 

Matters of archeological interest occupy a central position in this rather 
breathtaking and curious volume, for the author proposes that the prehistoric 
Indians of the eastern United States—or at least those in the vicinity of 
Chillicothe, Ohio—possessed the art of smelting iron. Since the author 
seems to show no particular familiarity with the precise chronological and 
comparative cultural knowledge gathered by professional and hobbyist 
archaeologists of the past thirty years (for example, the word “Hopewellian” 
appears not once in the entire volume, though most of the sites discussed 
belong to that ubiquitous horizon), it is not easy to identify the Indians or 
the peoples whereof he speaks, although in the last three pages of the 
book, the Old World Bronze Age, the “New World Bronze Age,” the 
Aztec, Maya, Toltec, megaliths, and a miscellany of cultural artifacts and 
developments are all mentioned in some rapid and soaring paragraphs. 
The “highly civilized Iron Age people with a history rich in human ac- 
complishment’’ who inhabited (eastern?) North America in pre-Columbian 
times (see pages 214-215) are most certainly missing from the pages of 
the hundreds of archaeological monographs and from all the museum col- 
lections available on the area. But the author has an explanation for this. 
It seems, on page 213, that the several generations of American archae- 
ologists who have been digging (and destroying) the mounds of the 
East, “did not realize, when they opened the furnace mounds, that they 
were the relics of an industrial civilization. The iron tools had all dis- 
integrated and disappeared.’ Such implications of omniscience are frequent. 

The book is full of positive statements concerning the nature and 
and uses of various features the author has excavated in Ohio mounds. 
These are invariably iron furnaces, with all the typical European furnace 
features: flues, large iron bars, ore, lime, and so forth. Some of these 
statements sound as if they are verified by independent check, but in such 
cases the checkers, for example, the Battelle Institute, have been either 
passive observers or analyzers of specimens which the author has provided 
for them. There is really no independent verification of Mr. Mallery’s 
assertions and conclusions, and nowhere is there a carefully documented, 
step-by-step account of the excavation of an alleged “furnace,” and analytical 
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proof of identification and interpretation. The photographs of ‘‘furnaces” 
could either be those of holes in the ground or ambiguous inner features 
of Indian mortuary mounds. 

The reviewer has seen documentary materials showing that the “iron 
furnaces’’ for the Arledge and Haskins mounds, described in detail by the 
author, are the remains of American pioneer-period lime kilns. Other of the 
author's “iron furnaces,” according to the drawings he reproduces in his 
book, based on archaeological accounts and excavations, are excellent speci- 
mens of Hopewellian crematory arrangements of several familiar types. The 
reviewer wonders what might have happened if the author had conducted 
his researches in the Davenport, Iowa, area, where the Hopewellian 
crematory practices became really elaborate. 

In an earlier chapter of the book an additional theory is advanced, namely, 
that the Vikings influenced the Iroquois and the Fort Ancient Indians from 
top to bottom. Practically everything from the Iroquois “Nordic” ap- 
pearance, and the long house, to the interlocking scrolls on Fort Ancient 
pottery are traceable to the Norsemen, whose iron trash, as well as furnaces, 
incidentally, seems to be scattered on the hilltops of the eastern United 
States. How several generations of American historians could have over- 
looked these ubiquitous Vikings is very odd. And apparently the total 
absence of historic or European materials in Iroquois and Fort Ancient 
sites, save the very late, eighteenth. and nineteenth century trade goods, 
is a matter of little importance to Mr. Mallery’s theories. 

The hypothesis that some American Indians might have attempted iron 
manufacture is not completely outlandish. As a hypothesis, it deserves some 
attention. But the author’s methods and approach to the problem are hardly 
such as to instill much belief in the critical reader, the smooth and persuasive 
writing notwithstanding. In place of all the ‘‘proofs,” the omission of 
contradictory evidence, and the piling up of statement after statement of 
“fact” without sound evidence, one might wish for simply one single, 
carefully documented and illustrated piece of research. Each of the many 
sites which are freely and confidently labeled “iron furnaces” would require 
separate and painstaking analysis and publication before such a sweeping 
and revolutionary theory could be taken seriously. The reviewer's dis- 
tinguished colleague in anthropology who wrote an introduction to the book 
might well devote some thought to these matters also. 

JoHN W. BENNETT 
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The Linguistics 

In one section of his book Mr. Mallery endeavors to show that a large 
number of Scandinavian loan-words are to be found in various Indian 
idioms. Such an attempt can, of course, only be successful if based on a 
thorough knowledge of all the languages concerned. And while I can not 
properly evaluate the author's familiarity with aboriginal American languages, 
it is quite clear that his handling of the Scandinavian word material is so un- 
satisfactory that the result of his effort must be deemed a complete failure. 

In most cases the similarities he points out are restricted to two or three 
letters and even where a closer affinity seems to exist, an examination of 
his examples reveals serious errors and inaccuracies. A word equation like 
Norse kagattu-Canadian guagathoma, both of which according to Mallery 
mean ‘‘to perceive,” may at a first glance look quite impressive, but a closer 


investigation shows that Cartier, from whose vocabulary the Indian word 
is taken, has guatgathoma not guagathoma and that the meaning is given 
not as “perceive,” but as “look at me” (The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 
Publications of the Public Archives of Canada, No. 11, p. 243); however, 
these inaccuracies are relatively unimportant in comparison to the fact that 
an Old Norse word kagattu, “to perceive,” simply doesn’t exist. Other 
words in Mallery’s lists that will be a great surprise to any student of the 


Scandinavian languages are giota, ‘‘grandfather’’; undlade, “‘leaf’’; smoreise, 
“fat”; Rrongast, “marriage”; onyta, ‘neck’; sa, “she”; jungum, ‘“‘son’; 
hage, “dog; gagaya, “dog.” As long as the author does not give his 
sources, we will have to assume that these words and a number of others 
have found their way into his lists through misreading and misinterpretations. 
In general, it must be stated that the presence of a “Norse” word in Mallery’s 
word lists is no guarantee that either its meaning or its form are given 
correctly. 

Question to Mr. Matthew W. Stirling, Director, Bureau American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution: Does your statement in the Intro- 
duction that ‘the author should have the readers’ full admiration for the 
scholarly manner in which he has handled so controversial a subject, and 
for the way in which he has followed his evidence no matter how far it 
leads him from conventional points of view,’ encompass Mallery’s treat- 
ment of linguistic problems? If so, I must regretfully disagree. But perhaps 
these parts of his work belong to the portions about which you say, ‘“This 
writer suggests that the reader make his own evaluation of the evidence 
presented and draw his own conclusions.” This certainly is sound advice. 

HANS SPERBER 
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The Chemistry and Metallurgy 

In recent years the scientific examination of materials found in excava- 
tions has often yielded information of considerable value to the archaeologist. 
But such materials must be carefully collected from established sites and 
be properly authenticated as to their antiquity. Even the most exact and 
extensive examination of doubtful materials will at best yield information 
of questionable value, and it may yield very misleading information. In 
the opinion of this reviewer many of the samples of materials collected 
by Mr. Mallery and submitted to various experts for chemical or metallur- 
gical examination do not meet the fundamental criteria of being carefully 
collected and properly authenticated. There is ample indication in his book 
that many samples were collected in a haphazard way without much regard 
to the possibility that they may have been intrusive or otherwise unreliable. 
Hence the reported results of the chemical or metallurgical examination of 
all such samples are of questionable value from the standpoint of the 
archaeologist. 

It is important also that the scientific examination of materials from 
excavations be thorough enough that no doubt exists as to their identity. 
In several places in Chapter 22 of his book he speaks of iron slag as being 
present in abundance at certain sites in southern Ohio. But no complete 
chemical analyses are shown to prove that the samples collected from 
these sites were really iron slag rather than some other natural or artificial 
material containing iron. The mere fact that iron was found to be present 
in high proportion in the samples is no proof that they were iron slag, as 
similar high proportions of iron occur in various minerals such as hematite 
or in iron rust of recent origin. It may be that adequate chemical analyses 
were actually made, but he reports only a few percentage figures for iron 
content, and these are not sufficient to establish the identification. 

Even when reliable samples of materials from excavations are subjected 
to adequate examination, the archaeologist should exercise due caution in 
drawing conclusions from the scientific data, and he should certainly not 
come to conclusions not justified by the data at hand. In the opinion of 
this reviewer Mr. Mallery frequently errs in drawing very extensive and 
very general conclusions that are by no means justified by the meager data 
he presents, even assuming that these data are both reliable and adequate. 

His descriptions of primitive iron smelting in Europe and elsewhere 
outside of the Americas are technically acceptable, but his attempts to use 
such descriptions as evidence for the practice of primitive iron smelting 
in Ohio and elsewhere in North America do not seem at all justifiable. 
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Again, the technical evidence he presents for the existence of the practice of 
melting and casting copper at an early date in North America is important 
and appears to be both sound and adequate, but his attempt to use this as 
evidence for the pre-Columbian smelting of iron does not seem reasonable. 
The simple melting and casting of a native metal of relatively low melting 
point is a very different matter from the smelting of an ore, especially 
iron ore. The second process is such a radical technical advance over the 
first that the ability to perform the first process is by no means an indication 
that the second was ever discovered. 

In general, this reviewer is forced to conclude that the chemical and 
metallurgical evidence presented by Mr. Mallery is neither reliable enough 
nor adequate enough to lend any support to his theory about the existence 
of an Iron Age in pre-Columbian North America. 

EARLE R. CALEY 


The Geography and Cartography 

Since the end of the Wiirm-Wisconsin ice sheet (about 6500 B.c.), 
there have been greater climatic changes in the northern hemisphere than 
is usually realized, but none as great as assumed by Mr. Mallery in his 
interesting but highly speculative thesis of pre-Columbian Celtic and Norse 
colonization of the southeast quadrant of North America. 


Glaciologists have considerable evidence that about 500 B.c. the high 
latitudes experienced a deterioration of climate, with cool, wet conditions 
predominating during the next millenium. Without mentioning this, Mr. 
Mallery assumes that during this period the Celts colonized the North 
Atlantic islands and parts of the North American mainland. There is good 
historical evidence that the Irish did colonize at least Iceland and Greenland, 
but the generally warm, dry period from about 400 A.D. to the eleventh 
century seems a more likely period, and indeed the few historical evidences 
date from the earlier part of this climatically milder period, rather than 
from the Roman period as hypothesized. 

There is also good historical evidence that just previous to the tenth 
century the climate of the North Atlantic area was even more genial than 
today, with areas in Iceland and Greenland then being cultivated which 
today are just being uncovered by the retreating ice sheets. During this 
period the North Atlantic atmospheric circulation was comparatively mild, 
at least partially explaining how the Vikings’ small boats were able to use 
the Arctic Circle route to North America in their ninth and tenth century 
voyages, and why they later shifted to more southerly tracts during 
the twelfth century and later, with the return of stormier conditions pre- 
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ceding the return of the “little ice age’”” which ended about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Mallery’s reasons for these climatic changes and interruption of 
oceanic contact between Norse Europe and North America are highly con- 
troversial. While there is evidence of small-scale reduction and expansion 
of the Greenland ice sheet in historic times, his hypothesis of a great ex- 
pansion in the width of Greenland to bridge a central strait and cover part 
of an archipelago (“Gunnbiorns Skerries’) seems far-fetched, and not 
substantiated by his manipulation of a many times copied old chart (pp. 
23a, b). There is also evidence of siall-scale uplifts and downwarps in 
coastal areas since the ice sheets have been retreating, but no substantial 
evidence of large-scale diastrophism in the Denmark and Davis straits 
during the recent past to explain the recurrence of colder conditions, as 
postulated by Mr. Mallery. More likely, the return of ice-covering to the 
Arctic Ocean prevented the influx of warm currents from tropical areas, 
which had modified the climate during the fifth to eleventh century period. 

The author's section on Norse maritime activity in the northeast quadrant 
of North America—Greenland, Newfoundland, Labrador, Baffin Island— 
seems better substantiated and a contribution of importance. His speculation 
about Norse knowledge of the North American Arctic coastlands westward 
to Alaska is at least plausible, as there is some evidence that the Arctic 
Ocean was largely free of ice during the period from the fifth to the 
eleventh centuries, allowing either Norse exploration or (more likely) 
Eskimo movements which the Norse became familiar with. Later on, with 
the return of ice conditions in the Arctic Ocean, such northerly exploration 
became less feasible, and the stormy tract just south of the resurgent ice 
made even regular Arctic Circle navigation from Norway more hazardous. 
In the thirteenth century there is evidence that the Eskimos, who had not 
inhabited the Greenland areas which were settled by the Norse in the tenth 
century (Eastern Settlement just west of Cape Farewell; Western Settle- 
ment 170 miles up the west coast), began migrating southward after the 
seal following the edge of the ice sheets, and by the middle of the fourteenth 
century had occupied and probably destroyed the Western Settlement. As 
the climate became worse, the Greenlanders had become dependent on 
Norwegian grain, but the visits of supply ships became fewer and fewer, 
and apparently ceased altogether in the fifteenth century, during the time 
that Norway itself was passing through a time of stress. 

In discussing the Markland and Vinland settlements, the author bases 
his arguments on sound grounds, but his speculation about large-scale 
colonization in the favored southeastern quadrant of North America—the 
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Canadian Maritimes, the American Eastern Seaboard, the American Middle 
West—is interesting but certainly not proved by his flimsy cartographic 
evidence. His deciphering of copies of supposedly old Norse maps (pp. 
26a, b; 159a, b) seems a slender reed on which to support his contention 
of widespread Norse colonization in eastern North America, and seemed 
to this reviewer to better indicate the author's geographic knowledge than 
that of the Norse. 
L. A. HOFFMAN 


The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 1800-1816. 
By Sanford W. Higginbotham. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 1952. x+417p., illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
and index. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50.) 


During Jefferson and Madison’s administrations, Pennsylvania Republicans 
repeatedly asserted that they formed “the keystone in the democratic arch.” 
Sanford W. Higginbotham’s book is a detailed study of a complicated 
period in Pennsylvania politics which analyzes the relationships between 
national and state politics, demonstrating that the undeviating loyalty of 
the Keystone State did much to buttress the national ascendancy and prestige 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. As the subtitle indicates, however, the author 
concentrates his attention on state and local issues, thus bridging the gap 
between the recent work by H. M. Tinkcom on The Republicans and 
Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801 and the older one by Philip Klein on 
Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a chronological presentation 
of the political developments of the period, but a secondary feature is the 
analysis of changing political techniques, so that the book becomes a 
study of party politics as a method of translating the conflicting desires 
of antagonistic groups into popular rule. Essentially, it is an examination 
of the vicissitudes of the Democratic Republicans, who dominated the 
political picture from 1800 to 1816. The regularity of their triumphs would 
make monotonous reading were it not for the fact that the period is enlivened 
by internal differences over vital issues, and spiced with intrigue, per- 
sonality conflicts, and downright political chicanery. 

Aroused by the arbitrary measures of the Federalists, the Republicans 
perfected their political machinery in Pennsylvania by 1799 when they elected 
Thomas McKean as governor. Capitalizing on the Federalist “reign of 
terror,” the Republicans stressed such national issues as the passage of the 
alien and sedition acts, direct taxation, and the suppression of Fries’s 
“Rebellion,” contrasting the conservative features of Federalist political and 
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economic philosophy with their principles of democracy, which emphasized 
universal suffrage, frequent elections, rotation of, and responsibility in, 
office, and freedom of opinion in both civil and religious matters. The 
Federalists never overcame their tradition of terrorism; the party's precipitate 
decline in Pennsylvania was noted in 1802 by John Quincy Adams, who 
asserted that Federalism was ‘so completely palsied, that scarcely a trace 
of it is to be discovered except in here and there a newspaper edited by 
New England men.”” The Federalists become important in this study, there- 
fore, only when they cooperate with dissident Republican blocs who oppose 
the policies or control of the Republican majority in Pennsylvania. 

The political history of these sixteen years falls into two periods. The 
year 1808 is not only the halfway mark mathematically; it is also the divid- 
ing point in political events. From 1799 until 1808, during Governor 
McKean’'s three terms, the political scene was dominated by such state 
issues as constitutional reform, feuds over patronage, the conflicting am- 
bitions of party leaders, and McKean's capacity for alienating the majority 
of his original followers. In the absence of a strong opposition to enforce 
party unity, the Republicans split into conservative and reform wings. The 
majority in the legislature attacked the prerogatives of the judiciary and 
favored several amendments to the state constitution. The conservatives, 
taking the name of Constitutional Republicans or Quids, supported the 
governor, who was a former chief justice of the state, in his opposition to 
constitutional reform and to the impeachment of supreme court judges for 
their severe exercise of the summary power to punish for contempt. In 1805 
these contending factions nominated rival candidates, the legislative majority 
backing Speaker Simon Snyder, who symbolized legislative prerogatives, 
and the pro-McKean minority favoring the reelection of the governor. By 
identifying McKean with the constitution, the conservatives tried to make 
an attack on the governor tantamount to an attempt to overthrow the 
government. These tactics won the support of the Federalists, who viewed 
the return of McKean as the only alternative to Jacobinism and the de- 
struction of the constituted order. Although the governor received a minority 
of the Republican vote, his support by the Federalists and the anti-Snyder 
Germans gave him a third term. 

From 1808 until 1816, during Governor Snyder's three terms, foreign 
policies and national issues were the dominant themes in Pennsylvania 
politics. When Jefferson's embargo threatened to renew the strength of the 
Federalist party in 1807-8, the Quids bolted their marriage of convenience 
with the Federalists and rejoined the ranks of the Republicans. The renewal 
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of Democratic unity in the face of resurgent Federalism resulted, as usual, 
in another Democratic sweep of the state in 1808. Nonetheless, the internal 
strife between the Philadelphia machine, headed by those two colorful 
characters, Congressman Michael Leib and editor William Duane, and the 
country faction, led by Governor Snyder, did not slacken until 1811, by 
which time the Snyderites had won a decisive victory. 

The War of 1812 dominated the election of that year, and the Republicans 
once again subordinated their internal differences to support the national 
administration, furnishing Madison’s margin of victory over Clinton. Demo- 
cratic divisions within the Keystone State, however, were too irreconcilable 
to be suppressed completely, even by the pressure of war. Following the 
treaty of Ghent, the Federalists, who administered their own death blow at 
the Hartford Convention, disappeared, thus leaving the Republicans free 
again to fight their internecine wars, as the so-called Era of Good Feelings 
dawned. 


Because of its microscopic examination of sixteen years in thirteen 
chapters, this book will be read almost exclusively by specialists in party 
politics and constitutional and political history. Mr. Higginbotham is 
especially illuminating in his discussion of McKean’s resort to libel pro- 
ceedings against Democratic editors who were critical of his public actions. 


The first important measure passed after Snyder replaced McKean was a 
revised libel law, which forbade criminal prosecutions for publications 
respecting the official conduct of public officers or proceedings of the legis- 
lature. The author also gives full treatment to the dramatic Olmstead Case, 
which involved armed resistance by the state militia to the service of 
federal court writs, although his discussion of side issues sometime obscures 
the real cause of the conflict over the alleged encroachment of the federal 
judiciary upon the rights of the state. 

The outstanding shortcoming of the book is the lack of any map showing 
the county boundaries and the congressional districts. During these years 
the number of counties grew from thirty-five to fifty-one and the state was 
redistricted for representation in congress. The bibliography and the annota- 
tion show that Mr. Higginbotham has exploited personal papers, official 
documents, newspapers, and other original sources. In addition to the 
secondary accounts which he cites, he certainly would have found Dumas 
Malone's Public Life of Thomas Cooper helpful, especially the two chapters 
devoted to Cooper's career as land commissioner and state judge in Penn- 
sylvania from 1801 to 1811. 


Ohio State University JAMES MorTON SMITH 
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Iroquois Pottery Types: A Technique for the Study of Iroquois Prehistory. 
By Richard S. MacNeish. National Museum of Canada, Bulletin, No. 124. 
(Ottawa, Canada, Minister of Resources and Development, 1952. viit+ 
166p., charts, plates, and index. Paper, $1.50.) 


During the years 1947-49 Richard MacNeish carried on an extensive 
survey of Iroquois archaeological materials in museum and private collec- 
tions throughout the Northeast. This report contains the results of his 
analysis of the ceramic data and some conclusions based on the overall 
study of the collections. 

This research was the first attempt in many years to collate the body 
of data collected by American and Canadian archaeologists in over a century 
of field work so that it could be applied to the problem of the origin of 
the Iroquois. The view that the Iroquois represented a migration into the 
Northeast in late prehistoric times was generally accepted until in 1944 
James B. Griffin of the Museum of Anthropology of the University of 
Michigan pointed out the possibility of a local development. The Museum 
of Anthropology and the Indiana Historical Society sponsored MacNeish’s 
investigations. 

MacNeish applied the direct historical approach to establish the complex 
of traits characteristic of the tribal units on a historic level and to trace 
these complexes into prehistoric times on the basis of similarity to historic 
sites. In some cases the evidence for the identification of historic sites is 
very limited. The assignment of sites to historic tribes is especially un- 
convincing for the Neutral-Wenro and the Erie, who were uprooted by 
1650 and whose territory is only vaguely delineated. No detailed. con- 
sideration was given to the archaeological materials from the Whittlesey 
Focus of Ohio, which have also been suggested as the products of an Erie 
occupation. 

The site seriations have been postulated on the evidence from pottery 
types which were defined from rim sherds showing “temporal and spatial 
significance.” Thus only a part of the cultural data has been selected for 
the basis of the seriations. The attributes utilized in establishing the pottery 
typology were chosen by inspectional methods solely for the purpose of 
seriation. No attempt was made to exhaust the ceramic data. Furthermore, 
inaccuracies in the statistics—evident also in the names of sites and their 
excavators—weaken the evidence presented. 

After fifty-seven pottery types were defined and eight seriations es- 
tablished for the Huron, Neutral-Wenro, Erie, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, 
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Oneida, and Mohawk, MacNeish has suggested certain general conclusions. 
Early Iroquois sites are believed to have developed from localized Owasco 
manifestations in Late Woodland times. The latter in turn developed from 
the Point Peninsula culture of the Early and Middle Woodland periods. 
Four regional variants of the Owasco may represent the first differentiation 
of the proto-Iroquois. 

In the Ontario Peninsula, for example, one variant is ancestral to the 
Neutral-Erie-Huron group. Later differentiation occurred as the Huron 
separated from the Neutral-Erie and moved north. Finally the Erie separated 
from the Neutral in late prehistoric times and moved into their historic 
position south of Lake Erie in western New York and northern Pennsylvania. 

MacNeish has pointed out that many of his conclusions are tentative 
and require additional data and thorough testing in the field before they 
can be assessed. He has presented the first comprehensive classification of 
Iroquois pottery and has suggested a framework which future studies in 
Iroquois archaeology may test. 


Museum of Anthropology MARIAN E, WHITE 
University of Michigan 


Forests for the Future: The Story of Sustained Yields As Told in the 
Diaries and Papers of David T. Mason, 1907-1950, Edited by Rodney C. 
Loehr. Publication of the Minnesota Historical Society, Forest Products 
History Foundation Series, Publication Number V. (St. Paul, The Forest 
Products History Foundation, Minnesota Historical Society, 1952. xi+ 
283p., illustrations, appendix, and index. $3.50.) 


This book is based on the diaries of a crusader for sustained yield forest 
management in the United States. Prior to 1920 most American forest 
businesses were forest exploitation enterprises that cut the timber without 
regard for continuity of operation. Under such management or lack of 
management forests had an uncertain future. It was only when forests 
began to be managed for sustained yield through the adoption of measures 
which resulted in their perpetuation and renewal that they began to have a 
dependable future. 

Mason’s diaries show that during the past thirty years, whenever he had 
an opportunity, he discussed with and urged upon private owners sustained 
yield forestry. He defined sustained yield management for a given forest 
as “limiting the cut of trees for each year to the continuous productive 
capacity of the forest. Such regulation of cutting is most advantageously 
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applied to a unit of forest area at least sufficiently large to supply con- 
tinuously an efficient size plant converting the forest products into salable 
material.” 

Mason did not invent sustained yield. His contribution, through many 
years of persistent effort, was to make many lumbermen and others under- 
stand it, to lead some of them to practice it, and to promote legislation 
on the subject. 

Mason did for sustained yield forestry what many advertising men have 
done in establishing a name or a characteristic in the public mind. In a 
sense, sustained yield forestry was a slogan which at first appeared merely 
utopian and improbable of realization, but has now become a practical 
reality on an ever increasing scale. He had no interest in the passage of laws 
forcing sustained yield upon the operators. His persistence and persuasiveness 
through his one-man educational campaign for over 30 years has resulted 
in such wide acceptance for the sustained yield concept that it is now a 
commonplace, not only with respect to forests, but in some other fields 
as well. 

The editor, Rodney C. Loehr, did an excellent job in going through 
Mason's diaries and other materials and coming out with an exciting story 
of the development of sustained yield forestry in this country. 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station OLIVER D. DILLER 


Bourbon Democracy of the Middle West, 1865-1896. By Horace Samuel 
Merrill. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1953. viiit+274p., 
bibliography and index. $4.50.) 


The generation after the Civil War, the legendary Gilded Age, witnessed 
rising captains of industry successfully plotting, through the media of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, to ‘‘contain” the strivings of the laboring 
and agrarian classes toward greater freedom and justice. Covering the 
Middle West (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska), the only ‘‘vulnerable outpost in the political-economic 
empire of big business” (p. 2), were the Bourbon Democrats of that area. 
Why were they called Bourbons? They were “Bourbons in the sense of 
being wealthy, self-esteemed, self-appointed guardians of an already fixed 
pattern of living. . . . They jealously guarded the machinery of material 
progress against threats of restless farmers and wage-earners” (pp. vii-viii). 
The Democratic party renounced its Jeffersonian heritage, succumbed to 
Bourbon thinking, and sat on the lid of reform. This is the theme of 
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Professor Merrill's volume. Is it a valid one? In the eyes of this reviewer 
it is not. 

To begin, while it is conceded that the Republican party emerged from 
the Civil War as ‘the party of big business,” it does not necessarily follow 
that the Democratic party was an anti-Big Business party. Indeed, as the 
author points out, some of our greatest industrialists, men like James J. 
Hill and Cyrus McCormick, were Democrats. Why therefore should we 
expect an attitude other than that exhibited by the Bourbons? The point 
here is that both parties were controlled by business interests. Personalities 
rather than issues were the really distinguishing features of our major 
parties. It would seem to be stretching the fiber of history to set off one 
particular political group and accuse it of frustrating progress, when, in 
fact, our whole political and economic atmosphere militated against such 
progress. Although Professor Merrill holds no brief for any party or 
person connected with these “reactionary” proceedings, he is especially 
irritated by the midwestern Bourbon Democrats. One might ask, was not the 
guilt of the Republicans in betraying Lincoln’s ideals as grievous as that 
of the Democrats in betraying Jefferson's? Whereas the Republicans were 
apparently hopeless in this regard, the author would reply, the Democrats 
had a real opportunity, but fumbled it like a Cleveland shortstop. 

As we proceed through the volume it becomes increasingly unclear as to 
just whom we are talking about. In handling Cleveland's first term, more 
and more the author criticizes the reactionism of both national parties with 
little reference to midwestern Bourbon Democracy. He is angry at the 
weakness, insincerity, and hypocrisy of our congressmen (Republican and 
Democrat) as evinced, for example, in the interstate commerce and Sherman 
anti-trust acts. Following the election of 1888, the victorious Harrison 
acknowledged the role of Providence in his triumph. Professor Merril) 
drily prophesies, ‘Perhaps the day would come when Providence or some 
other factor would cause the voters to arise in earnest against the hierarchy 
of both old parties” (p. 200; italics mine). Repeatedly he aims his barbs 
at Bourbons and Republicans combined and loses sight of his principal 
target, the midwestern Bourbon Democrats. This seems to sustain the 
argument that the major thesis is artificial. 

An undercurrent of sarcasm, pervading the volume from beginning to 
end, detracts from the fine scholarship which Professcr Merrill has poured 
into his study. The worst meaning is attached to all deeds of the Bourbons, 
and the best meaning to those of the ‘‘liberals,” “reformers,” “progressives,” 
or whatever you call them. For example, in the 1892 Illinois gubernatorial 
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campaign, Altgeld violently attacked the anti-parochial school Edwards 
act. It came out subsequently, although too late to figure in the campaign, 
that Altgeld himself had been active in urging the bill’s passage. Altgeld’s 
tactic here the author terms “shrewd” (p. 236). Yet had a Bourbon per- 
petrated such a subterfuge he would doubtlessly have been labeled a 
“hypocrite.” Similarly loose use of such words as reactionary, plutocrats, 
Wall Street, and so forth, mars the book’s effectiveness. 

An associate professor of history at the University of Maryland, Pro- 
fessor Merrill has done an admirable piece of research, utilizing nineteen 
manuscript collections (eleven of them at the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
where the author carried on his graduate work), and a formidable array 
of secondary volumes. It is the synthesis which is held in question. Apart 
from this there are several unusual looking footnotes. Witness number 61 
on page 230: 

Id. to id., July 20, 1892; id. to id., August 12, 1892; id. to id., (telegram), 
— 13, 1892; id. to id., September 8, 1892; and id. to id., November 30, 1892, 
Technically, I suppose, this is proper, but could it not have been simplified ? 
Finally, the style is awkward and labored. A little more editorial oil would 
have lubricated the literary squeaks. 


Rio Grande College EUGENE C. MuRDOCK 


Horse Power Days: Popular Vehicles of Nineteenth Century America. By 
Ivan L. Collins. (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1953. 
ix+88p., illustrations. $2.50.) 


A vital but often neglected element of the nineteenth century scene— 
the horse-drawn vehicle—receives unusual treatment in this small volume. The 
years between the birth of the American Republic and the advent of the 
automobile witnessed a succession of vehicles whose common denominator 
was the faithful horse. The field of inland transportation was invaded, 
to be sure, by the canal boat (itself dependent upon the horse or mule), 
by the railroad, and by the steamboat, but to the average American in 1900 
as in 1800 the horse was a sine gua non to travel. At one time or another 
the Conestoga wagon, the Concord coach, the sleigh, and the farm wagon 
were as familiar to the eye as they were important to the development of 
a rapidly expanding nation. 

Horse Power Days is not a treatise on transportation. It makes no 
pretense of being a serious study in the usual sense. In its own way 
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it is something more than this, for here is a collection of photographs 
depicting many typical horse-drawn vehicles with a clarity and detail that 
could never be achieved with words. Each of the forty illustrations is 
accompanied by approximately one-half page of text describing the use 
of the vehicle. These are grouped under three headings. Under “Long 
Distance Transportation” one finds the stage wagon, the road coach, and 
five others. The dozen employed for ‘Short Journeys and Social Uses” 
include the canopy-top surrey, the barouche, and the victoria. “Serving 
the Growing Nation” were the logging, brewery, and express wagons, the 
hook and ladder, the hotel omnibus, and some sixteen others. 

The book is actually the by-product of a much larger project, for the 
vehicles pictured on its pages are miniatures constructed by the author, 
Ivan L. Collins. This fact in no way detracts from the usefulness of the 
volume. After extensive travel, research, and observation, Mr. Collins built 
his models at one-eighth scale, reproducing the original vehicles which he 
found scattered (often in a dilapidated condition) throughout the country. 
The miniatures are authentic to the last detail, including the paint colors. 
The last twelve pages of the book show the various steps in the con- 
struction of one miniature, from the discovery of the original in a field 
to the application of the seventh coat of paint. By placing each vehicle 
close to the camera and a considerable distance from the background, 
Mr. Collins successfully creates the illusion that the models are full size. 

Horse Power Days is a fascinating and captivating volume. It is at- 
tractively printed by Stanford University Press, with the names of the 
vehicles appearing in type which varies in weight and character to harmonize 
with the rugged Conestoga, the more delicate fringe-topped surrey, the 
starkly severe hearse, and so on. The spiral binding leaves much to be 
desired, but this is at best a trivial criticism. 


Ohio State Archaeological JOHN S. STILL 
and Historical Society 


Jobn McMillan: The Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West, 1752-1833. 
By Dwight Raymond Guthrie. (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1952. x+296p., frontispiece, maps, appendices, bibliography, and 
index. $3.00.) 


This is a carefully documented account of the career of a pioneer 
missionary preacher among the early Scotch-Irish settlements of south- 
western Pennsylvania. The author is an ordained minister, now professor 
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of Bible at Grove City College, who thoroughly understands the back- 
ground of his research. 

A native of Chester County (Pennsylvania) and the son of Scotch-Irish 
parents, McMillan early saw the need for religious ministrations west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, and his first missionary journey to that region 
was in the summer of 1775. His work as a minister, revival preacher, and 
teacher for fifty-five years entitles him, according to the author, to be con- 
sidered “without question . . . the father of the Presbyterian churches in 
the West” of that time. 

He was an intensely practical man, not without humor, but, like other 
Scotch-Irish ministers, blunt in denouncing what he deemed vanity and 
wrongdoing, and insistent upon correct theological doctrine. Yet so great 
was the sensitivity of the period to possible heresy, that he was once 
accused of unorthodox views regarding the Trinity. He, however, was 
such a staunch supporter of well-established doctrines that the presbytery 
‘recognized the charge, in the words of Professor Guthrie, as “‘utter 
foolishness.” 

His zeal in teaching pioneer candidates for the ministry and in giving 
assistance to many schools, including Washington Academy and Jefferson 
College (antecedents of Washington and Jefferson College) made him 
one of the fathers of education in western Pennsylvania. 

Not a politician in the ordinary sense, he was a staunch defender of law 
and order and lent his influence against the Whiskey Rebellion in the area. 

The author summons a wealth of information to give a vivid picture 
of the personalities with whom McMillan worked and with some of whom 
he disagreed. Much of the material will be of interest only to students of 
religious history, but to such it will illustrate anew the sources of the 
strength and the limitations of organized Presbyterianism in what has con- 
tinued to be one of its centers of greatest influence—southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P, WEISENBURGER 


Proud Kate: Portrait of an Ambitious Woman. By Ishbel Ross. (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. 309p., illustrations, bibliography, and 
index. $4.00.) 


This is the study of an era and of a woman. The woman is Kate Chase, 
the spoiled but talented daughter of Salmon Portland Chase, governor of 
Ohio, United States Senator, secretary of the treasury in Lincoln's cabinet, 
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and chief justice of the supreme court. But he never became president 
of the United States. 

This significant omission in the record is the hard core of the theme of 
this engrossing book. Salmon, more than anything else, would be president 
of the republic; Kate, more than anything else, would be the mistress of 
the White House to her widowed father! Out of this situation emerge the 
portraits of a madly ambitious father shadowed by his imperious daughter, 
and around the two many notables of the Civil War drawing rooms. 

Except for a romantic entanglement with Roscoe Conkling, Kate lived 
every minute to no other end than to make her father president, or, perhaps 
more properly, to make herself mistress of the White House. As hostess 
to her father in the governor's residence in Columbus, Kate charmed all 
visitors with her beauty and wit and polished manners. Whitelaw Reid, 
William Dean Howells, and James A. Garfield were among the promising 
young men who attended her levees and festivals. Each wielded a trenchant 
pen that might contribute to the cause. 

Kate caught the ogling eyes of the young blades of the city with 
a cold relish, and ignored the whispered talk behind ruffled curtains that a 
local married man paid her court. Marriage itself was for sale, and later 
she married Senator William Sprague of Rhode Island, scion of the 
wealthy textile family of that state. Obviously, social prestige and money 
were indispensable to Salmon’s feverish ambitions. To the end, Kate 
remained her father’s daughter rather than her husband’s wife. 

The story was the same in Washington. All was attention when the 
stately figure of Kate Chase swept across the foyer at Willard’s Hotel, or 
in a grand ball at the White House. A bid to one of her parties was some- 
thing cherished and sought by the Perle Mesta crowd of another era. 
Artists, generals, diplomats, statesmen—all swarmed around the glamorous 
woman. At Mary Todd's dances Kate all but took over the affairs. She 
dared to snub the hostess. For one thing, Mary spoke such abominable 
French as compared to the fluent French Kate acquired at Miss Haines’s 
elite New York finishing school! Besides, Mary's husband dared to hold 
the office rightfully belonging to Salmon! It seems petty and trivial enough 
to us today. But at the time it tied in to the next presidential election. 

When Roscoe Conkling crossed Kate's path her house of cards began 
to crumble. Titian-haired, tall and elegant, every inch a man, Conkling 
stirred Kate to the depths. Compared to jealous, bibulous Sprague, he was 
a giant among pygmies. Scandal followed. There were scenes, one such 
involving a shotgun, that made the headlines in Providence, New York, 
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Cincinnati, and Washington. The divorce that followed left Kate tarnished. 

It was the beginning of the end. The Sprague fortune dwindled and 
Salmon died. Kate flew from pillar to post with her three growing daughters. 
Aging, at times almost destitute, thrust aside as a bad woman by the more 
punctilious social leaders that rose to power in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Kate, with head unbowed, died an outcast within 
sight of the splendor she once knew. She lies buried beside her father 
in a Cincinnati cemetery. 

The story is one of stark tragedy. Kate’s great mistake was to accept her 
father on his face value. The man had assets in his quenchless thirst for 
the presidency—a noble bearing, a fine mind, and lofty spiritual qualities. 
But he was ambitious beyond Caesar or Macbeth. And he possessed grave 
political liabilities—an icy and smug exterior that chilled his public like 
the cold winds of his native New Hampshire. And he changed parties as 
readily as he changed overcoats. Such inconstancy is seldom rewarded in the 
political arena. But what is a young and spirited girl expected to know of 
such things? The essence of great drama is in the situation. 

The book rustles with crinoline and organdy, the tinkling of tea cups and 
the popping of corks, and the pale chit-chat of ambitious dowagers. At 
times it seems the Civil War was a mere incident in the lives of these 
women close to the scene of authority through their husbands and families. 
Only an observing woman could write this book, and catch the spirit of 
polite banter and brazen jealousies of the women of Washington during 
the Civil War. 

The author is at her best in passages like, ‘In soft candlelight, wearing 
pink moiré, her hair burnished and her eyes alight with animation, she 
{Kate} conversed with Sumner about his experiences abroad” (p. 92). 
Or, ‘Her skin was as white and smooth as the long velvet train of her 
dress. Her lace veil was held in place by a parure of pearls and diamonds 
in orange blossom design, the gift of the bridegroom’ (p. 140). 

A study of this kind is something more than a biography and something 
less than a history. Unless the two genres are kept in a reasonably nice 
balance, events either overtake the character or the character runs away 
with the events. In either case the result is chaos. Only in a few minor 
instances are events lumped around Kate rather than integrated with her 
motivation. The author manages this difficult problem of integration ad- 
mirably, and her final chapter impresses this reader as the definitive essay 
on capricious but tragic Kate Chase. 


Ohio State University Ear, W. WILEY 
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South Carolina Negroes, 1877-1900. By George Brown Tindall. (Columbia, 
University of South Carolina Press, 1952. xii+336p., illustrations, ap- 
pendix, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


For the first two hundred and fifty years of our history the relations 
between the white man and the Negro were those of master and slave. 
Today, according to most sociologists, that relationship is best described 
as one of caste. The transition from slavery to caste has seldom been traced. 
One might guess that the road was neither a straight mor an easy one. 
Just how the transformation did occur, at least in the crucial state of South 
Carolina, is faithfully and thoroughly reported in this excellent book. It 
adds greatly to our understanding of the course of race relations in the 
United States, and fills in an important gap in our knowledge of the history 
of the American Negro. 

The author begins with a brief sketch of the coming of the Negro to 
South Carolina, and of the system of slavery as it developed and functioned 
there. He next treats, also briefly, the turbulent period of Reconstruction. 
Some attention is given to the role played by Wade Hampton, for the 
author insists that this heroic figure has been grossly misunderstood. Says 
he, “It is . . . irony that Wade Hampton . . . should be canonized in the 
white folklore, not as a man of generous sentiments and great moral courage, 
so much as the leader of a violent campaign to remove the Negro from 
the government of the state.” 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the political, economic, and 
social developments, insofar as they affected the Negro, in the period follow- 
ing the withdrawal of federal troops. The author discusses, among other 
matters, the decline of the Republican party from its post-war position of 
dominance, the techniques and processes whereby the Fifteenth Amendment 
was nullified, the economic adjustments made by the Negro to his new 
status, and the emigration of Negroes from the state—to Liberia, to the 
West, and to the cities. 

The book brings out many novel, surprising, even incredible, facts—at 
least to this reviewer, who was himself born and reared in South Carolina, 
but in the present century, when the system of segregation and caste was 
firmly established. The color line, as this book demonstrates, was not so 
clearly drawn prior to 1900, and Jim Crow was but a young, though husky 
and growing, infant. 

The book is interesting and readable, and at the same time scholarly and 
dispassionate. It treats the good and the bad, the pleasant and the un- 
pleasant. It ends, moreover, on an optimistic note, for the author cites 
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some evidence for his belief that “there has been demonstrated a profound 
shift of public sentiment which promises a revival of the spirit of inter- 
racial good will and cooperation that was lost in the aftermath of 
Governor Hampton’s administration.” 

This reviewer is basically in agreement with the point of view of this 
author, who also is a native of South Carolina, and is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina and a member of the history department of the 
woman's college of that university. He commends him for writing so 
frankly and fairly on so controversial a subject. He suspects, however, that 
Governor Hampton and his followers were somewhat less magnanimous 
and somewhat more expedient than this author believes, and that the progress 
toward equality is somewhat less conspicuous. 


Ohio State University BREWTON BERRY 


The Bounty Lands. By William Donahue Ellis. (Cleveland and New York, 
World Publishing Company, 1952. 492p., end-paper illustration. $3.95.) 


This historical novel tells the story of young Tom Woodbridge who 
migrates from Concord, Massachusetts, to “Mesopotamia” in the Northwest 
Territory in 1799 with two fixed purposes—to secure a land grant for his 
father’s military bounty warrant and to raise pedigreed pigs. Mesopotamia 
is described as a private land purchase in the United States Military Tract 
near the Greenville Treaty Line, and its proprietor is Elnathan Shuldane, a 
shrewd and influential New England speculator who is selling lands for 
bounty warrants and runs into difficulties with Woodbridge over land and 
pigs. He sends his daughter Veronica and his attorney, Jonathan Blair, 
to the new settlement to checkmate the rugged hero, but the latter turns 
the tables on Shuldane by getting Veronica to marry him after he has 
unwittingly compromised her—the most improbable incident in the book. 
The father-in-law remains unreconciled and the rivalry of the two men 
runs on through twenty years of early Ohio history. The complicated plot 
introduces frontier problems, an array of frontier types, and a new breed 
of frontier porkers. An especially significant character is Slover Navarre 
(or William Hogland), called the squatter governor, who turns up at 
opportune times all over the Northwest Territory to assist Woodbridge 
and protect squatters. 

The leading characters are well drawn, the action is handled skillfully, 
and reader interest is well sustained. The story is carried along almost 
entirely by conversation and reads like a series of episodes in a radio serial. 
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The action is too rapid, however, and is not sufficiently tempered by de- 
scription and character analysis to picture effectively life in a frontier settle- 
ment. This reader missed the sights and sounds and smells of the Ohio 
woods, and the brawling, sinning, raw humor, religious revivals, and other 
emotional outlets of the pioneers. The minor characters are generally nice, 
simple-minded people who listen to their leaders, solve frontier problems 
satisfactorily, establish good government, and work over the ruggedly in- 
dividualistic hero into a pillar of the community: 

But a more serious criticism applies to the author's use of historical 
materials. Only a few examples may be cited. The purported survey of the 
United States Military Tract has been lifted from the survey of the Seven 
Ranges some thirteen years earlier and does not fit the former. Winthrop 
Sargent, depicted as leading a party of surveyors in the military tract, was 
actually governor of Mississippi Territory in 1799. Rufus Putnam surveyed 
the military tract in 1797, two years before the book begins. The exaggerated 
description of Indian difficulties which interrupted the survey also belongs 
to the earlier period. Thomas Hutchins, mentioned as geographer of the 
United States in the book, died in 1789 and the title had been dropped 
before 1799. The Geographer’s Line did not extend “due west from the 
southwest corner of Pennsylvania’ and it was not the base line for the 
military tract, nor was Section 16 reserved for schools in this area. 

The account of Indian troubles in the early 1800's, as given in the book, 
makes the Treaty of Greenville in 1795 a useless performance on Anthony 
Wayne’s part. Nor was Tecumseh organizing his Indian confederacy around 
1800. Not until the War of 1812 was there a British-Indian danger. The 
author’s story of a far-reaching web of squatter organizations under Navarre 
(alias Hogland), who is elected to the first Ohio legislature, may be within 
the latitude of a fiction writer's creation, but Ohio squatters were hardly 
so stupid as to expect the Ohio legislature to amend federal land laws. 
Federalists and Republicans did not battle over land policies in Ohio, and 
squatters’ cabins were not being burned by troops in the period covered by 
the book. A Hogland was sometimes termed the squatter governor in the 
1780's but disappears after that. 

The location of Woodbridge’s farm is given as Section 15, Township 7, 
Range 5, in the military tract. This would put Mesopotamia in northern 
Coshocton County. Yet characters in the book make frequent trips by wagon 
to Cincinnati for supplies, thus crossing two-thirds of Ohio (then almost 
without roads), when Marietta could have been reached far more easily 
by the Tuscarawas-Muskingum route or Wheeling by way of Zane’s Trace. 
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And the feat of Attorney Blair and Veronica in driving a light surrey 
across central Ohio from the upper Miami River in 1799 staggers the 
imagination. 

Space does not permit further examples of the book’s historical lapses 
and improbabilities. Certainly, the author does not let the facts of history 
interfere with his plot. He has written an entertaining story, but this 
reviewer refuses to believe that early Ohio was quite like that. 


Ohio State University EUGENE H. ROSEBOOM 


The Course of Empire. By Bernard De Voto. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. xvii+647p., maps and end maps, list of comparative 
dates, notes, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 

Before Lewis and Clark: Documents Illustrating the History of the Missouri, 
1785-1804, Edited, with introductory narrative, by A. P. Nasatir. Two 
volumes. (St. Louis, St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 1952. 
xv+853p., illustrations, maps, and index. $15.00.) 

George Rogers Clark: Soldier in the West. By Walter Havighurst. (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. vii+216p., illustrations, index, 
and end maps. $3.00.) 


Although the last to appear, The Course of Empire is chronologically 
the first of three volumes by the same author tracing the fulfillment of ‘‘a 
feeling which, historically, the American people have always had, a feeling 
that properly they must become what they have become, a single society 
occupying the continental unit’ (p. xiii). De Voto’s Across the Wide 
Missouri and The Year of Decision have already earned for him the right 
to complete the story with this background volume. 

Across the pages of this book march Narvaez, Cartier, Cabeza de Vaca, 
Fray Marcos, DeSoto, Coronado, Champlain, Nicolet, Groseilliers, Radisson, 
Jolliet, Marquette, LaSalle, Kelsey, Verendrye, Carver, Mackenzie, Gray, 
and many others. To chronicle their activities and to use their motivating 
ideas and the events in which they figured to support the central theme is in 
itself a tremendous undertaking. To accomplish it in a volume of approxi- 
mately five hundred pages of text is a more difficult task. But when the 
author devotes well over one hundred pages to the Lewis and Clark story 
alone he sacrifices the effectiveness of the remainder considerably. 

It is this contraction which weakens The Course of Empire. Of necessity 
it is reduced in many places to a statistics-like account. Reading becomes a 
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labored process. Perhaps two separate volumes would have been more ade- 
quate, if indeed all of the detail contained in the present one is considered 
necessary to support the theme. 

Aside from this imbalance, however, other aspects of De Voto’s work 
should be noted. The literary style used lends itself to well-turned phrases. 
“Louisiana welded the implicit significance of the American political ex- 
periment to the implicit logic of continental geography. Thereafter they 
were not to be distinguished from each other” (p. 400). At the same time 
this style renders some sentences so as to be of little meaning to the average 
reader. ““When Cabeza de Vaca walked naked out of a miracle,” he writes, 
“imperial ingredients were waiting in solution for just such a precipitant 
as he at once became.” Continuing, ‘This slight increment of force, itself 
a minute integer of experience in a sum of fantasy, made the first whorl in 
what would be a vortex of forces, and that vortex would become the con- 
tention of four empires” (p. 10). Or again, after Gray's discovery of the 
mouth of the Columbia River, De Voto says, ‘It was as if a whirling sphere 
had detached an asteriod that traveled in a concentric orbit, and yet the 
attractive force was in the direction of the asteroid—pulling the sphere 
toward it” (p. 410). 

Characterizations of some of the men who cross these pages are excellent. 
Wilkinson is called a “small-time confidence man” (p. 432), and “a very 
small villain on a very large scale” (p. 338). Genet was “as odd a figure 
as ever represented a nation anywhere” (p. 340). In summing up one of 
his principal characters, De Voto says, ‘To his contemporaries Thomas 
Jefferson did not seem a bemused ideologue. . . . His opponents thought of 
him as the embodiment of realism and even opportunism, as pragmatism’s 
pope” (p. 339). Literary excellence, as well as historical accuracy, is attained 
in describing such things as the coureurs de bois, geographic features, the 
fur trade, ethnographic data and modes of travel through the wilderness. 

Typographical errors are few and unworthy of mention. Some historical 
inaccuracies should be corrected. Ouiatenon, for example, is not present 
Fort Wayne (p. 223); and Quebec and Montreal do not belong on an 
early sixteenth century map (p. 56). The volume is illustrated with a number 
of maps, both good and bad. Some are excellent aids in following the text, 
but others are so detailed as to be of little value—the end maps, for 
example, with minutiae of physiographical features that are too difficult 
to interpret. And still others are needed to clarify textual details that other- 
wise call for intimate geographical knowledge not possessed by most readers. 
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Though the place of geography and its determinism in the narrative are of 
prime significance, the maps, on the whole, are not adequate in their 
supporting role. 

De Voto has taken a great number of factors—missionary zeal, love 
of adventure, desire to find an all-water route across the barrier of continent 
to India, the fur trade, the Indian, greed for power—and has woven them 
into one grand fabric. These are the ingredients of the Spanish vs. French 
vs. English struggle of empire, out of which emerges logically and inevitably 
a new factor triumphing over all others, the United States. Manifest destiny 
is indeed the thesis of The Course of Empire. 

The author frankly admits his work to be primarily a synthesis of “an 
appallingly large number of historians.’ Nevertheless, much of what he 
refers to as “the connective tissue [and] the background of historical judg- 
ment” is his. Although it does not make for casual reading, a thing which 
will discourage many, this work is a significant piece of Americana. 

Dealing alone with the two decades Before Lewis and Clark, Professor 
Nasatir has brought together some two hundred and thirty-eight documents 
into his two volumes. The basis of selection of these items has been their 
pertinence to the continuous story of the exploration of the Missouri River. 
Although not intentionally planned as such, his work is a source collection 
that might well be used for a detailed study of a portion of the De Voto 
story. There are journals of journeys of explorers, descriptive accounts of 
the natives, minutes of meetings, proclamations, petitions, letters, statistics— 
the usual selections for collections of this nature. 

More than half of these documents are the products of four men. And 
when it is further noted that the same four men are also the recipients of 
many more of the items, a rather clear picture of Nasatir’s emphasis can be 
obtained. After the American Revolution, the British not only continued 
to control the Indian and fur trade south of the Great Lakes, but they 
penetrated as well into Spanish Louisiana across the Mississippi River. 
Spanish fear that the British would go further and thereby threaten Santa Fe 
and other outposts of their empire spurred them to renewed activity. In 
the spring of 1794 Jacques Clamorgan and other merchants incorporated 
the Missouri Company with the approval of Zenon Trudeau, lieutenant 
governor of Spanish Illinois (Upper Louisiana) and commandant at 
St. Louis, and Francois Carondelet, governor general of Louisiana. Counter- 
acting the British threat was the chief concern of these officials and of 
Charles De Lassus, lieutenant governor of Louisiana. This is the story told 
by Before Lewis and Clark. 
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For an introduction, Nasatir has written a brief history of the Missouri 
River concerning its discovery, the little known French period, the Spanish 
period, and the Anglo-Spanish rivalry. Of necessity brief, it does, however, 
serve especially as a valuable introduction to the sources of the period. 
This essay is illustrated by five fold-in contemporary maps of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. Reproduced apparently from photostat copies of the 
originals, they are not too satisfactory. 

The documents have been assembled from archives and collections both 
European and American. In the case of foreign language texts, only English 
translations are printed. The editor has confined editorial remarks generally 
to cross-references and indications of the sources of the documents. Although 
some have appeared in print elsewhere, they are included in the present 
collection if deemed important to the continuity of the story. Editorial 
license has been kept to a minimum, and this does not detract from the 
usefulness of the items. One index for both volumes at the end of the second, 
although very adequate, makes its use a bit awkward. Aside from these ob- 
servations and the content of the volumes themselves, a word of praise should 
be given to the publishers for an attractive format. Before Lewis and Clark 
could well serve as a model for other similar ventures. 

Another phase of De Voto’s story is concerned with the Indian-British 
attempt to keep the Americans from pushing into and taking the Old 
Northwest during the Revolution. ‘The decisive stay to that effort was 
provided by one of the suddenly disclosed geniuses shaped to the need 
and the hour,” George Rogers Clark (p. 267). Professor Havighurst has 
chosen this man as the subject of his most recent book. 

Because of the pleasing literary style of this hero study, the book should 
sell well. It is in keeping with the current trend of a number of similarly 
written juveniles upon important historical men. Readability is one thing; 
accuracy, however, is another. A combination of the two is of prime 
necessity in any historical work, regardless of the level on which it is 
produced. 

A surprising number of factual errors and inaccurate generalizations 
appear in this small volume. For example, control of the British posts 
in the Old Northwest would not mean control of all of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys (p. 99); Clark did not give to the new nation “half 
the territory it possessed” (p. 174); Vincennes was not the territorial 
capital of the Old Northwest (p. 194); and, the Treaty of Greene Ville 
did not cede to the United States ‘‘all the land that drains into the Ohio” 
(p. 184). Also, the famous Logan speech and the Henry Hamilton “hair- 
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buyer” stories are propagated. And it would be difficult to support his 
thesis that “without his [Clark’s} campaigns . . . the Ohio River would mark 
the northern boundary of the United States’ (p. vi). These items will 
suffice to illustrate the unreliableness of George Rogers Clark: Soldier 
in the West. Consultation of recent literature on Clark and general histories 
of the Old Northwest would have prevented these pitfalls and a much more 
valuable and reliable literary-style biography would have resulted. 


Miami University DwiGHT L. SMITH 


Fleet Admiral King: A Naval Record. By Ernest J. King and Walter Muir 
Whitehill. (New York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1952. xv-+674p., 
illustrations, maps and charts, and index. $6.75.) 


These memoirs add another volume to the swelling list of reminiscences 
of those who guided American military and political policy during World 
War II. Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King served both as commander in chief, 
United States Fleet, and chief of naval operations throughout most of the 
war, and represented the navy on both the joint and combined chiefs of 
staff. It was his initial intention upon his retirement in December 1945 
to write an account of the international conferences he attended as a member 
of the combined chiefs. Commander Walter M. Whitehill, an officer on 
his staff from 1943 to 1945, persuaded him to enlarge the scope to a full- 
scale autobiography. The views expressed, the personal recollections are 
King’s; the research in public and private files, the interviews with the 
admiral’s associates, and the text are the work of Whitehill. 

A native of Ohio, King was born in Lorain in 1878, the son of a Cornish 
mother and a Scottish father, who had once been a fresh-water sailor. The 
chance reading of an article on the naval academy was the genesis of his 
interest in a naval career, which he entered upon in 1897 as an Annapolis 
plebe. As he traces the history of his next twenty years in various junior 
commands at sea and ashore, a picture emerges of a man of small foibles 
and great strengths. Outstanding are his probing, absorbent mind, keen 
interest in theory combined with Scottish common sense, confidence in his 
own abilities and opinions, and a driving initiative. His faults are those 
common to strong characters—a streak of stubbornness, a frosty exterior, and 
egocentricity. 

During the First World War King served on the staff of Admiral 
Henry T. Mayo, who confirmed some of King’s own convictions concerning 
the manner in which a high command should operate, especially the necessity 
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and wisdom of delegating authority. To broaden the scope of initiative 
allowed subordinates became one of his crusades. His high praise for Mayo 
did not, however, extend to some of his other superiors, whom he criticizes 
with unhesitating frankness. 

The years between the wars were the period of final preparation for his 
supreme task. His choice of duty is of interest because it shows his pre- 
science in anticipating the trend of naval warfare. He did not seek out 
cruiser and battleship commands or identify himself with the so-called 
“Gun Club” clique, who monopolized top positions in the navy. Instead 
he spent four years in submarine duty, fourteen in naval aviation, and a 
year (1931-32) in the senior course at the naval war college, Newport, 
Rhode Island, where he studied the influence of national policy and economic 
pressure on the strategy of war and the relationship of naval strategy, tactics, 
and command; and where, by something less than coincidence, he worked 
out a war-game problem to recover the Philippines, which it was assumed the 
Japanese had captured. Later he was ale to put to use his own solution 
with some modifications. 

King has detailed his activities in the last war so fully that one can only 
touch upon the high points. He describes his relationship with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as one of respect and understanding, yet stiff and 
impersonal principally through his own choice. His associations with his 
opposite numbers on the joint chiefs of staff were similarly reserved. 
Though at pains to point out differences which occurred and to reiterate 
the soundness of his own principles the admiral does not fail to suggest 
the mutual confidence which existed among that body. He defends his in- 
sistence that General Dwight Eisenhower rather than the “indispensable” 
General George Marshall be chosen to head the allied landings in France, 
a view that finally prevailed. 

King admired the British counterparts on the combined chiefs of staff, 
but he had little respect for the stiff prima donna, Charles de Gaulle; the 
naively trusting, “political general,” Chiang Kai-shek; and the Russian top 
commanders who had to run to Stalin for their instructions. The admiral’s 
comments on the controversial Yalta Conference will not please either 
defenders or detractors of Roosevelt's actions. King makes it clear that 
he, together with the joint chiefs, wanted Russian entry into the war against 
Japan, but they thought the price asked by Stalin too high. In their opinion 
concession to the Russians of the Japanese-held half of Sakhalin and all of 
the Kurile Islands was enough “sweetening’’ (p. 591). 

Although the style is modeled upon the bare-bones succinctness of an 
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operation order, these memoirs are unduly lengthened by King’s efforts to 
salvage too much scrap trivia in his life. There is minute detail of whom 
he met or dined with and where, which could profitably be jettisoned. While 
these intrusions slow the pace of the narrative, they do not obscure the 
portrait of this great commander, who represents the highest ideals of the 
naval service and whose career justifies the rigorous, variegated training 
the navy imposes. 


Kenyon College LANDON WARNER 


The Great Railroad Conspiracy: The Social History of a Railroad War. 
By Charles Hirschfeld. (East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 
1953. vi+128p., maps. $2.50.) 


Since railroad companies were among our first large-scale corporate enter- 
prises, problems confronting the early lines are of real interest. The troubles 
of the Michigan Central Railroad which came to a head in the Great 
Conspiracy (1859-51) had three aspects which provide comparisons with 
what Ohio roads were facing at the same time. 

First, the Michigan line's monopolistic charter had no parallel in the 
state to the south. Ohio’s constitutional convention (1850-51) approved 
the creation of new railroad companies by a general incorporation law. 
Almost simultaneously the Michigan constitutional convention rejected such 
a provision. Second, liability for cattle killed by trains while “trespassing” 
on railroad tracks, the issue which culminated in the conspiracy, was fixed 
on the carriers by the Michigan legislature in 1855. In Ohio in that year 
the same result was achieved by court ruling. 

Third, anti-railroad sentiment had such deep roots in Michigan, even as 
early as 1851, that the Michigan Central’s later policy of conciliation 
could not eradicate them. ‘“These early struggles . . . formed the tradition 
out of which the agitation of the ‘seventies grew,’ is the author's con- 
servative opinion. In Ohio there was much less sentiment of that sort, 
and what there was existed mainly among the Democrats. In the other state, 
that party was generally favorable to the carriers. 

Bitter feeling against the Michigan Central in Jackson and adjoining 
counties led to many lawless deeds. Obstructions were put on the tracks, 
stones were thrown at the cars, switches were tampered with, firewood stocks 
were set ablaze, and the company was thoroughly bedeviled. Destruction 
by fire of its freight house in Detroit in November 1850 was the last 
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straw. The company caused forty-four persons to be indicted for conspiracy 
to burn the building, hoping thus to crush the leaders of the opposition. 

The trial became a cause célébre, conducted nearly as much in the press 
and on street corners as in the courtroom. The case was seen either as a 
public-spirited company trying to put “a lawless gang of monsters” behind 
bars, or an “insolent and overgrown monopoly’ persecuting citizens assert- 
ing their rights. During nearly four hot summer months in Detroit the trial 
dragged on. Almost five hundred witnesses were heard, two defendants died 
in jail (impossibly high bail had been set), and the defense brought the 
great Senator William H. Seward from New York to offset the luminaries 
of the Michigan bar employed by the railroad. 

Twelve defendants were convicted, the rest freed. Public opinion there- 
after grew so steadily in the “conspirators’” favor that in a few years 
the railroad was paying indemnities to some of those acquitted and joining 
in pleas to pardon the imprisoned. 

The author fully appreciates the dramatic elements in this affair and 
has told the story very well. While observing every canon of scholarship, 
he has brought out the essentially “whodunit” nature of the events and 
maintained the suspense as to guilt or innocence almost to the last. His 
agreeable style of writing, restrained and with a light touch, well fits the 
subject. 

The publishers did less well. Two maps (books about railroads must have 
maps) are placed almost at the end, without mention of them in the front 
matter. There is no index or bibliography, the text is divided merely into 
two parts, without chapters, and the typography is unattractive. The low 
price, however, may be the explanation. 


Columbus, Ohio WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 


Out of the Midwest: More Chapters in the Ohio Story. By Frank Siedel. 
(Cleveland and New York, World Publishing Co., 1953. 240p. $2.50.) 


Unquestionably one of the most difficult types of books to review is that 
which possesses no central theme or continuity but consists, rather, of a 
succession of short stories or anecdotes each entirely unrelated to all the 
rest. Such a book is Frank Siedel’s Out of the Midwest. Containing thirty- 
one human interest tales drawn from his popular radio program “The Ohio 
Story,” Siedel’s latest volume should be well received here in Ohio in 
sesquicentennial year. Yet, as the title suggests, the book is aimed at a far 
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wider market than merely the Buckeye State. The stories have been selected 
with a view to their national as well as state-wide appeal, and care has been 
taken to vary them so as to attract a wide range of reader interest. Patriotism, 
humor, pathos, sports, invention, law, industry, transportation, politics, 
medicine, slavery, philanthropy, pioneer life, music, education, military 
history, writing—all find expression in one or more of the chapters of Siedel’s 
volume. 

In reading Out of the Midwest I found myself caught between two con- 
flicting reactions. On the one hand, my “literary self’ responded most 
favorably to his excellent portrayal of fascinating people and events of Ohio's 
past. Frank Siedel is truly a “prince” among storytellers! 

On the other hand, as a professional historian, I found myself objecting 
to certain aspects of these stories. According to the publisher's jacket these 
tales have been “drawn from legend and historical accounts,” to which I 
might add, ‘‘and the author's very fertile imagination.” Quite obviously 
much of the dialog together with a large portion of the descriptive material 
stems from the latter source. Starting with a historical fact (or a legend) 
as a nucleus, Siedel has apparently built up each story from there. Thus, like 
the popular biographies of Catherine Drinker Bowen, many of Siedel’s 
tales should be properly regarded as fictionalized history. 

It is regrettable that in Out of the Midwest a number of careless errors 
were included which more careful proofreading would have weeded out. For 
example, on the dust jacket above the title we read, ‘‘Archie Fields & ‘The 
Spirit of 1776.’"" The painter's name, of course, was Archie Willard. On 
page 61, fourth line, the cognomen “Brown” was inadvertently left off the 
name of the runaway slave. On page 107, Aaron Putnam, then a man of 
close to forty years, is repeatedly referred to as ‘‘lad.’’ The town of Minerva, 
Ohio, is described as forty miles east of the Pennsylvania line on page 120. 
In the first sentence of the tale, ‘Report from the Field,” on page 177, the 
year is identified as 1785. The rest of the story then concerns President 
George Washington, while Secretary of War Henry Knox is mentioned on 
page 178. The year and the offices should be reconciled. 

While the book gives evidence of hasty preparation, and the omission 
of an index proves bothersome, nonetheless it is worthy of inclusion in the 
libraries of all who are interested in the history and folklore of our great 
state. 


Kent State University PHILLIP R. SHRIVER 
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This Is America, My Country. Edited by Donald H. Sheehan. Two volumes. 
({New York}, Veterans’ Historical Book Service, Inc. [Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., Inc.}, 1952. xi+vii+1004p., illustrations and index. $9.90.) 

Readings in American History. Volume One: 1492 to 1865; Volume Two: 
1865 to the Present. Edited by Rudolph L. Biesele, Robert C. Cotner, 
John S. Ezell, and Gilbert C. Fite. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1952. xi+361, xii+403p. Each volume, $2.50.) 


This Is America is an interesting and extensive effort to provide students 
and other readers of American history with important original accounts 
and documents to supplement their general study. The two volumes carry 
the reader chronologically through the history of the United States from a 
report of the Viking contact on North America to a statement of American 
foreign policy, communicated in 1948 by Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith 
to Russia’s Premier Molotov. The selections are presented in eight sections, 
the first covering the years 1000 to 1750; the second, 1751-1789; the third, 
1790-1828; the fourth, 1829-1865; the fifth, 1865-1890; the sixth, 1891- 
1914; the seventh, 1915-1929; the eighth, 1930-1951. Within these sections 
the selections are presented under subject headings such as these: ‘Before 
Columbus,” “Spain in America,’ “France in America,” ‘Puritan New 
England,” “The French and Indian War,” “Steps to Independence,” ‘The 
Problems of Independence and the Framing of the Constitution,” ‘The 
Cotton Culture of the South,” “National Politics in the Reconstruction Era,” 
“The Last North American Frontiers,” “Teddy Roosevelt and the Progressive 
Movement in Politics,” ‘““America at War—The Home Front,” ‘The Golden 
Twenties,” “The Coming of the New Deal,” ‘The Hopes and Tensions 
of the Post-War World.” 

Here the reader may enjoy the words of Columbus, Vespucci, Champlain, 
Father Marquette, Captain John Smith, William Bradford, Roger Williams, 
and numerous Americans, famous or relatively unknown, down to and in- 
cluding Woodrow Wilson, Henry Ford, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, 
David Lilienthal, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Wendell Willkie. 

A feature of the book is its 32 color plates and 530 prints and photographs 
of persons, scenes, and events in American life and history. 

Readings in American History is an experiment of a similar nature. In it, 
however, the purpose is to provide important secondary writings as well as 
a number of documents and accounts from original sources. The first volume 
begins with Columbus’ letter to Luis de Santangel, who helped finance the 
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voyage of 1492, and continues chronologically through the Civil War. The 
selections presented are divided into sixteen chapters. Volume II begins with 
Reconstruction and, in sixteen chapters, continues to 1951. 

The set is aimed to provide collateral readings for freshmen and sophomore 
college classes in American history, and offer the young people an oppor- 
tunity, through interesting selections, to become acquainted with such great 
historians as George M. Wrong, Reuben G. Thwaites, Herbert L. Osgood, 
Moses C. Tyler, Edward Channing, Claude H. Van Tyne, John Fiske, 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Frederick J. Turner, and Charles and Mary Beard, 
as well as many prominent historians of the present day. Among the original 
narrative accounts the student may read William Bradford on Plymouth; 
Thomas Jefferson on industry and agriculture; Elizabeth Cady Stanton on 
the woman’s rights movement; Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, and Daniel 
Webster in speeches before the senate; Stephen A. Douglas on popular 
sovereignty in the territories; diary excerpts on actions in the Civil War; 
reflections of Abram Hewitt on the election of 1876; Mark Twain on mining 
in Nevada; Eugene V. Debs on socialism; Franklin D. Roosevelt's ‘‘quar- 
antine speech”; Walter Reuther on the aims of American labor; and other 
selections. 

Either or both of these sets would be of value in the homes of American 
citizens interested in their national history. They would be especially 
valuable in homes where children are seeking ready references for their 
school work. 


Ohio State Archaeological JaMEs H. RODABAUGH 
and Historical Society 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY: 

In the January 1953 issue of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, Mr. Alfred A. Skerpan expressed his remarks about my 
recently published treatise: The Crisis of the Polish-Swedish War 1655-1660. 

His remarks are literally one unbroken attack on the thesis of my treatise. 
Unfortunately he confined himself to merely arbitrary and empty state- 
ments, without taking the slightest effort to undermine or put in doubt 
either the authenticity or veracity of the original sources on which my thesis 
is based. In doing so the critic seems to forget that also he is bound to 
respect the basic principle of scientific honesty. 

In order to exhibit Mr. Skerpan’s complete baselessness and emptiness of 
his remarks, it is necessary at first to give here a brief statement of my 
scientific thesis which may be summed up as follows: Contrary to all the 
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historiography ascribing to A. Kordecki, prior of the Jasno-Gora Monastery 
in Czestochowa, the main and even exclusive merit of the awakening of 
the Polish nation to the victorious struggle against the Swedish invader, I 
stated that Prior Kordecki was not able to initiate and perform such heroic 
deed requiring exceptional moral and spiritual strength. Prior Kordecki 
was not able, because he himself from his own initiative abjured his Catholic 
and legitimate King John Casimir and took the oath of allegiance to the 
Protestant invader, Charles X Gustav. Thus Prior Kordecki committed open 
treason against Poland. That treacherous oath he renewed for several times 
and consequently called himself, “humble subject of Our King and Lord 

. and whatever his Majesty will order we shall willingly do.’ That 
oath he renewed several times from October through November until 
December 1655. 

And in fact the spurring of the nation against the Swedish invader had 
been caused by factors lying outside of The Jasnogora Monastery. This 
originated with Stefan Czarniecki’s heroic defense of Krakow against the 
entire army of Charles X Gustav, and his anti-Swedish conspiracy which 
subsequently led to the victorious campaign of 1655-56. 

I arrived at this thesis after many years of investigation of both Polish 
and foreign historical sources written in Polish, Latin, Swedish, Italian, 
French, and German. I carefully examined all of the numerous Polish 
archives, including the Free City of Gdansk. With equal care I studied 
very copious documents in the Swedish archives at Stockholm, Upsala, Lund 
and some in Denmark and Germany. They are written by the representatives 
of different nations, both Catholics and non-Catholics; by laymen as well 
as by the ecclesiastical Catholic dignitaries, as pope, papal nuncio, primate 
of Poland, and bishops. And all, without exception, directly or indirectly 
gave unquestionable evidence that Stefan Czarniecki was both initiator of 
the struggle for independence and the savior of Poland. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Skerpan instead of making even the slightest 
attempt to abolish or at least to put in doubt the authenticity or veracity 
of those sources, confined himself to empty, arbitrary remarks, to sheer 
nonsenses. 

Mr. Skerpan’s main objections may be reduced to three: 

First, that the fact of taking and renewing by the Prior Kordecki his 
oath of allegiance to the Swedish king has not much to do with the theme 
of my treatise. 

On what basis does Mr. Skerpan dare to formulate such objection? 
God Himself knows, since the critic does not take pains to justify the 
logicity of his absurd presumption. In my treatise I adduced sufficient 
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factual evidence that Prior Kordecki persistently adhered to the treacherous 
oath. He did not have and could not possess moral strength for such heroic 
emprise. How he could awaken the nation’s conscience as he himself from 
October until December persistently was renewing his treacherous oath and 
publicly was calling himself, ‘the humble subject of the Swedish king.” On 
the other hand, at the very same time when Prior Kordecki was taking and 
renewing his oath of allegiance to the invader, Stefan Czarniecki was suc- 
cessfully inflaming the armed resistance all over Poland. 

I pass to the second objection, to the alleged overestimation of Czarniecki’s 
role. Also here it is impossible to deduce on what premises the critic 
bases his empty presumption. In support of my thesis I adduced numerous 
authentic sources, but Mr. Skerpan does not make the slightest attempt to 
cast even a shadow of doubt on the veracity of my sources. It is, therefore, 
impossibe to conduct with him any serious discussion. And his reference 
to the testimony of the Cambridge History is so entirely devoid of all 
scientific gravity that it spares me any further comments. Likewise, his 
reference to the authority of the eminent medievalist such as professor Oscar 
Halecki, has the same unscientific note. 

The third objection concerns my alleged anticlericalism. On what basis 
does the critic formulate that strange objection? The genesis of it lies 
probably in the fact that after having stated the moral decay of the re- 
sponsible classes of the Polish nation, of course I could not pass over 
the Polish clergy who like nobility in that dramatic for Poland moment 
refused to hasten with whatever financial help was necessary for the repulse 
of the enemies both of the country and of the Catholic religion. 

The evidence of that moral decay among the Polish clergy is given by 
the contemporary Polish Bishop Wydzga, an ardent patriot and zealous 
Catholic. If I, in the quality of the historian by quoting Bishop Wydzga, 
had deserved—in the Mr. Skerpan’s opinion—the epithet of an anti- 
clerical the more it would refer to the above mentioned bishop. 

Besides Bishop Wydzga also the Primate of Poland Archbishop 
Leszczynski for the same reasons addressed strong words to the Polish clergy. 
Thus, also the head of the Polish Church should also be called anticlerical. 

Moreover, the papal nuncio Vidoni should also be branded as an anti- 
clerical, since he in very strong term denounced the conduct of the Polish 
clergy. 

Finally, in the view of Mr. Skerpan, the supreme head of Church, the 
Pope Himself, in the person of Alexander VII deserved the brand of an 
anticlerical, since he being highly embittered by the conduct of the Polish 
clergy in severe terms exhorted them. What is more, the very same Pope 
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seeing that the Polish clergy were defying his orders concerning the extra- 
dition of gold and silver accumulated in the churches, threatened them with 
the severest ecclesiastical punishments. 

Mr. Skerpan would be perhaps nearer the truth had he called me propapal, 
since in my treatise I evidenced the very friendly Pope's attitude towards 
Poland. Indeed, his attitude in that dramatical period for Poland was 
admirable. He took much more care of Poland than the majority of the 
Polish clergy. 

Somebody else with Mr. Skerpan’s mentality, but representing the opposite 
“ideology,” with quite the same dose of rightfulness could granted me 
the epithet of “propapacy,” and could have reproached me the “‘proclerical 
note.” 

At the end it would be perhaps advisable to take into consideration here 
at least one or two objections of minor importance. Mr. Skerpan makes 
the objection that I did not take into consideration that in the seventeenth 
century religion did play a more important role than national patriotism. 
On the whole you may be right. But as far as concerns, at least the period 
(1655-56) under discussion, I strongly doubt. For instance Stefan Czarniecki, 
although he himself a very devout Catholic, yet when he, from the walls of 
his heroically defended Krakow, cast to the Poles his famous watchword, 
“Individuals are mortal, but Republic [Polish nation} is immortal,” he 
gave emphasis to national dignity and national patriotism. Having coined 
such a watchword, Czarniecki envisioned that it would have a profounder 
effect. The same patriotic note we find in Czarniecki’s speech delivered 
at the founding of the Tyszowce Confederation. 

The very Act of the Confederation (December 1655) in its manifesto 
to the Polish nation likewise puts on the first plane the national patriotism, 
the national dignity. On the second plane the religious sentiment. 

Moreover, even the Polish Arians (religious sect) by declaring their 
access to the Tyszowce Confederation and readiness to fight against the 
Protestant Swedes, gave also the evidence that also for them, the national 
factor was of higher importance than the religious solidarity with the 
Protestant Swedes. 

In finishing my reply I should like to express my hope that in the future 
Mr. Skerpan will not forget the historical method as well as mission of the 
historian. If then Mr. S. will succeed in undermining, or even in reversing 
the thesis of my treatise, he may be assured that I shall be the first who 
will hasten to express my sincere gratitude to him, because my supreme 
goal as an historian, is nothing other than scientific truth. 


Wilberforce University KAROL MARCINKOWSKI 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY: 

First, I should like to make it clear to the readers of the Quarterly that 
the length of my notice was set for me by the editors. Several things could 
not be said. Secondly, I should like to make the point that the style, 
language, and method of presentation of the letter represent pretty fairly 
those of Professor Marcinkowski’s monograph. Third, I myself believe that 
the nonpartisan reader can examine my original notice and quite readily 
draw his own conclusions as to the extent to which the response has been 
justified. 

To remove any question, I herewith spell out the obvious rejoinders 
(following the letter by paragraph): 

Par. 2. The notice is in no respect whatsoever an “unbroken attack” on 
the thesis of the booklet. I nowhere question the sources or scholarship; 
I even make mention of “much erudition.” 

Par. 3. Generally speaking, I accepted the “thesis,” although certainly 
with reservations that remained mostly unstated. 

Pars. 4 and 5. I said that Czarniecki was “the one true hero” in the 
crisis, and I mentioned the author's “erudition” in just this connection. 

Par. 6. See all the preceding comments. 

Pars. 7 and 8. In terms of historical causation, Kordecki’s oath to 
Charles X of Sweden, his “treason,” has no logically necessary connection 
with the question as to whether the successful defense of a Catholic monastery 
against a Protestant army—which after all did take place—had inspirational 
value. 

Par. 9. (a) See preceding comments. (b) The other forces generating 
the Polish counterattack against the Swedes were not by any means all the 
product of Czarniecki’s efforts. If they were, Marcinkowski’s work falls 
far short of proving it, for the simple reason that he does not even attempt 
this. (c) The Cambridge History of Poland and Professor Halecki were 
cited correctly and, if anything, in Professor Marcinkowski’s favor. 

Pars. 10-16. I wrote only of the ‘‘anticlerical tone” in his pages, and in 
itself this was not an objection. I do not withdraw the statement. 

Pars. 17-19. The “‘objection’’ regarding religion in the seventeenth 
century is not a “minor” one if we are trying to assess the meaning of a 
monastery’s defense. 

Par. 20. Sub judice, in re: Marcinkowski, verbatim ac litteratim. 

In conclusion, let me say that I still feel my notice was fair, just, and 
certainly generous. 


Kent State University ALFRED A. SKERPAN 
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